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Preface 

** Young Mistley" is an early and immature 
attempt which has at some trouble and expense 
been withdrawn from circulation in England. 
Seeing that under existing copyright law the 
book is unprotected in the United States from 
the unauthorized enterprise of certain publish- 
ers, the author finds himself practically forced to 
issue an edition of this and other early works. 
He does this in full consciousness of a hundred 
defects which the most careful revision cannot 
eliminate. The book has been corrected by the 
author, who now submits it to the generosity of 
the critic and the good sense of the reader with 
the assurance that had he been in a position to 
choose he would not have sought this indul- 
gence. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 



Young Mistley 



CHAPTER I 

''Monsieur Jacobi — the Baroness deNantille!'* 
Monsieur Jacobi bowed with grave courtesy — 
the Baroness de Nantille inclined her head with- 
out raising her eyes, and the introduction was 
complete. The introducer, Mrs. Wright, turned 
away with a little sigh of relief to continue her 
duties of hostess. Monsieur Jacobi and the Bar- 
oness had never been to her house before, and 
the astute little Englishwoman was not prepos- 
sessed in favour of the foreign lady. Monsieur 
Jacobi, of course, was irreproachable. Every 
one knew the name of the new musician whose 
violin had insinuated him into every circle in 
London where the fine arts came under unprofit- 
able discussion. Mrs. Wright rather prided her* 
self upon being particularly English, however. 
She avoided Continental celebrities who, like 
prophets and other self-made folk, are entirely 
unknown in their own land. Affectation in any 
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form or manner was singulariy distasteful to her, 
and she was not afraid of showing her feelings 
in this matter. 

The most r^^ular frequenters of her cheerful 
little entertainments were not, as a rule, cele- 
brated in any way. There was a sprinkling of 
young military men, a carefully-selected assort- 
ment of active politicians, and some waifs and 
strays who followed various crafts and profes- 
sions. It is to be feared that Mrs. Wright found 
her friends among a circle of very cheery idlers. 
Men without lofty aspirations — women without 
ambition. Maidens who danced, and sang, and 
loved, and laughed — youths who rowed, and 
rode, and roamed, and smoked wooden pipes in 
the streets. 

Of such the small rooms were full this even- 
ing, and Madame la Baronne de Nantille was 
hanging heavily upon her hostess's hands. The 
stalwart youths at that moment dancing in the 
other room had, by some strange mishap, one 
and all discovered that their programmes were 
full when Mrs. Wright proposed to introduce 
them to the distinguished stranger. Every host- 
ess knows the difficulty attached to allowing 
their guests to bring friends, and if Mrs. Wright 
had thought it worth her while she would have 
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borne some ill-will toward the ladies who had 
been the means of introducing two such " un- 
likely'* people as the Baroness and Monsieur 
Jacobi into her house. But, as was her cheery 
habit, the little lady took things and guests as 
they came, making the best of everything. And 
now a weight was removed from her mind. 
The sudden inspiration had passed through her 
brain to introduce these two to each other, and 
trouble little more about them. Monsieur Jacobi, 
as already mentioned, was a most presentable 
person. Clean-shaven, dark and sleek, his man- 
ners were suave and courtly ; his medium-sized,, 
graceful figure was an ornament to any room. 
Such minute peculiarities of dress as he indulged 
in were oflfensive to none, and most allowable in 
a musician somewhat above the average. In 
Kensington he was much run after. But in Mrs. 
Wright's house Monsieur Jacobi had not as yet 
succeeded in creating in any fair young bosom 
the least thrill of interest. The hostess herself,, 
who it is to be feared was somewhat cynical, 
persisted in looking upon him as a violinist and 
nothing else. She accorded to him no greater 
attention — and indeed not so much — as she did 
to young Sparkle, who had just scraped his way 
into Woolwich Academy and his first dress-coat* 
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With the Baroness, however, it was a Afferent 
matter. Mrs. Wright honoured her with a good 
deal of attention of an unobtrusive order. In 
fact, she took every opportunity of glancing un- 
observed in her direction, noting with her quick 
gray eyes every detail of the Baroness's dress, 
every tiny movement, many of which betrayed 
to the woman of the worid that this stranger 
was out of her element 

The introduction took place in the smaller 
drawing-room, which was almost deserted at 
the moment Indeed, there was only one other 
person present This was a man with hair and 
pointed beard, mustache and overhanging eye- 
brows as white as snow. The head was that of 
an old man — such as one pictures the ancient pa- 
triarchs to have been — but the body was straight, 
and the movements, without being lithe, were 
far from denoting infirmity. This was Laurance 
Lowe — a mossless stone whose rolling-days were 
done. People whispered to each other that in 
days gone by Laurance Lowe would fain have 
ceased his rolling ways, but that Providence had 
willed it otherwise, sending a courageous and 
fairiy intelligent young soldier — one Lieutenant 
Wright — to set the stone once more agoing, and 
to gather for himself the moss. Whatever may 
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have passed between the white-haired man and 
the cherry little matron (still comely and hearty) 
in those forgotten days was only known to them- 
selves, and neither ever referred to it. People 
wondered why Mrs. Wright should trouble her- 
self with this silent old man, who contributed in 
no way to the entertainment of her guests. They 
considered him an old bore, though he never dis- 
played the least anxiety to be honoured with their 
attention — never yawned, never confessed to 
fatigue, and never partook in a general conver- 
sation. 

It was to him that Mrs. Wright turned with 
her ready smile, which, however, had something 
different in it when her eyes met his. She 
raised her eyebrows and made an almost im- 
perceptible movement with her lips, which 
plainly said, *M do not like those people." 
Lowe gazed at her solemnly beneath his shaggy 
white eyebrows as she crossed the room, but his 
face betrayed no sign of having read aright the 
expression of hers. His eyes never returned the 
little flash of mutual understanding: the light 
from the candles on the delicately tinted wall 
glimmered on the surface of the small single 
eyeglass he carried perpetually and without an 
effort. It was well that his face was thus ex- 
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pressionless and habitually somewhat stony, for 
Monsieur Jacobi was watching from out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

Laurance Lowe inclined his head with an old- 
world courtesy as Mrs. Wright approached him. 

** Coffee?" he said interrogatively, without 
moving mustache or beard, and offered her his 
arm. 

"Thanks, Laurance, I will!" replied the little 
lady, with a grateful smile. During the last 
twenty years these two had gone through that 
little ceremony many hundreds of times. 

They passed together into another room, and 
the Baroness was left alone with Monsieur 
Jacobi. He had possessed himself of her en- 
gagement-card, and was now studying it, pencil 
in hand. Every curve of his body, the very 
manner in which he held his pencil, his eagerly 
bowed head, were expressive of the utmost def- 
erence and respect. 

The Baroness had not yet raised her eyes from 
the polished floor. Her strong white hands, 
beautifully shaped and encased only in open- 
work mittens, lay idly upon her lap. There was 
something in her whole attitude, in the repose of 
her fair face, in her downcast eyes, which was 
forced and unnatural. Hers was indeed a beau- 
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tiful face, sculptured on rather a smaller scale 
than Englishmen admire, pale and very calm, 
with red level lips and close-set eyes. Her soft 
colourless hair, almost white in its exquisite fair- 
ness, was arranged with extreme simplicity, but 
she wore it parted upon one side, in accordance 
with a fashion now obsolete in England. She 
could not have been more than twenty-five years 
of age, despite her repose of manner, which 
was almost that of a matron. 

When Monsieur Jacobi had made sure that 
they were alone, the expression of his face un- 
derwent a remarkable change, though his atti- 
tude remained unaltered. 

"Who," he asked in a low-pitched voice, and 
with an unpleasant smile — ** who is the old gen- 
tleman who wears an eyeglass in one eye and 
sees with the other ? " The Baroness raised her 
calm blue eyes, and met Jacobi's smile with a 
contemptuous stare. 

** Your conscience must indeed be an evil one, 
Jacobi," she said slowly. ** You are forever sus- 
pecting the most innocent and harmless of treach- 
ery and double-dealing." 

"Nevertheless, Baroness, who is that man?" 

"That man, my friend, is one Laurance Lowe 
— an English radical, which means nothing. He 
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has by this time completely forgotten the exist- 
ence of both of us. I should imagine that his 
whole attention and time are given to the man- 
agement of his own affairs." 

''You know him, then?" said Jacobi, seating 
himself near to the Baroness. 

"By reputation only." 

" You know some one who knows him weD ? " 
persisted the violinist calmly. 

"Ido!" 

" Ah ! May 1 inquire ^ 

The Baroness suddenly cast down her eyes, 
and the white lids closed over them. A faint 
pink tinge appeared on either cheek. 

"1 obtained my information from Mr. Charies 
Mistley," she said in an indifferent voice. 

" Brother of the Mistley ? " 

" Brother of the Mistley." 

"Who is daily expected in England, with his 
chief. Colonel Wright .>" 

The Baroness bowed her head in acquiescence. 
Her red lips were pressed close together, her col- 
orless eyebrows slightly raised. Monsieur Jacobi 
prided himself upon his deep discernment in 
matters connected with the female heart and 
mind. He therefore changed the subject some- 
what abruptly. 
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**You did not expect to meet me here to- 
night," he said. 

** No." Her voice was totally without expres- 
sion. 

" I am here on business." 

"Indeed." 

** And you ? " inquired Jacobi. 

The Baroness looked up with slightly raised 
eyebrows. 

"That is my affair!" 

Jacobi smiled again with a singularly unpleas- 
ant curl of the lip. 

"Yes, Baroness," he said; "I am here on 
business connected with the Brotherhood, and I 
call upon you to assist me." 

The Baroness looked somewhat sullen, and re- 
mained silent. 

"Miss Lena Wright," continued Jacobi, "the 
daughter of our amiable hostess, is, 1 have reason 
to believe, likely, and more than likely, to come 
in for a considerable fortune on the death of 
. . . Mr. Laurance Lowe, whom 1 have seen 
to-night for the first time. She is, 1 am led to 
suppose, singularly amiable, somewhat romantic, 
and with no more strength of mind or purpose 
than is considered desirable in a young English 
lady. The Brotherhood, as you know, is des- 
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perately in need of funds. You b^;in to se^ 
fair Baroness!" 

" You wish to enrol her?" asked the Baroness 
in her emotionless manner. ** You wish to enrol 
her, and for the sake of her money! " 

'M think," replied Jacobi, g^ng sadly at the 
floor, '' 1 think it would benefit the cause." 

''What do you wish me to do?" asked she 
abruptly. 

"Nothing much — to-night!" was the reply. 
"Tell me what Miss Wright is dressed in, so that 
I may recognize her. I will manage to get an 
introduction somehow. That will be enough for 
to-night" 

"She is dressed in white," replied the Bar- 
oness, in the concise manner of one who ob- 
serves everything and forgets nothing. "Tall 
and slight, with hair a little darker than mine, 
rather badly dressed and somewhat untidy. I 
suppose she is considered beautiful! " • 

" You do not know her ? " 

"No!" 

Monsieur Jacobi now became absorbed in the 
rearrangement of the delicate flower in his but- 
tonhole, and took the opportunity of glancing 
keenly at his companion's face, which, however, 
was motionless and devoid of expression. 
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Presently the Baroness looked up, and caught 
his sidelong gaze fixed upon her. 

**I think, Jacobi,'* she said, **that you make a 
great mistake in attempting to be too diplomatic 
— too mysterious. There is, in fact, about you 
too much of the stage conspirator. You may of 
course, as far as I know, be a member of a thou- 
sand secret societies, whose mission it is to re- 
organize the world and society by means of crime 
^nd bloodshed ; but I would have you remember 
that you are connected with me only as a joint 
member of the Brotherhood of Liberty, which is 
no secret society at all. With me you need ob- 
serve no mystery, no precautions. I am not to 
be impressed, like a weak girl, by your stagey 
little surprises and deceptions. Why, for in- 
stance, you should have allowed, or asked per- 
haps, Mrs. Wright to introduce you to me to- 
night — I do not know. No good can possibly 
come of it, and I distinctly prefer to take no part 
in such small farces in the future. Your author- 
ity over me ceases as soon as our meetings are 
adjourned. It extends in nowise to my own life; 
and unless we are in meeting, 1 must beg of you 
to treat me as a stranger, or at least a distant ac- 
quaintance. So long as 1 pay my subscription 
and attend such meetings as you may think 
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proper to call, 1 am free to live how I like and 
where 1 like — with whom and among such as I 
may think fit!" 

The Baroness had been speaking in French 
with a slight accent such as Germans never over- 
come in that language. Her voice had not been 
raised above its calm pitch, and she had never 
taken the trouble to look into Jacobi's face in 
order to see the effect of her speech. The Bar- 
oness had been daintily arranging the lace at her 
wrist, and now she crossed her hands upon her 
lap and gazed quietly at the dancers, whose 
movements could be followed through the open 
door of the inner room. 

Jacobi smiled his saddest, most deprecating 
smile, and replied: 

"1 am sorry, Madame la Baronne, that you 
should take exception to my conduct; but to- 
night, as in most cases, 1 had important reasons 
for doing as 1 did As you observed just now, I 
am a bit of a politician, and, 1 trust — sl patriot. 
Those, madame, who are suspected cannot be 
too suspicious!" 

With these words Monsieur Jacobi rose, and 
gracefully tendered the assistance of his arm to 
the Baroness, who accepted it 
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" I have taken the liberty of placing my name 
against the dance about to commence," said he. 
"It is a waltz. Shall we go into the other 
room ? " 



CHAPTER n 

When Mrs. Wright and Laurance Lowe left 
the smaller drawing-room, they turned their 
steps toward a diminutive apartment, where 
some late arrivals were yet partaking of tea and 
coffee. For some moments neither spoke. Lau- 
rance Lowe was a singularly silent man, and 
Mrs. Wright was by no means an excessive 
talker. Lowe found a seat for Mrs. Wright in 
the dimly-lighted corridor, just outside the smaU 
coffee-room, and left her there while he went in 
quest of the coffee. Presently he returned and 
sat down beside her. 

'' Daiic horse! " he murmured, wjthin the white 
recesses of his mustache and beard. 

Mrs. Wright was fanning herself gently, for it 
was June, and she closed her fan slowly as she 
looked up and met his solemn eyes. 

"1 think they form a good pair," she said, 
smiling a little. She had rightly divined that her 
companion was referring to Monsieur JacobL 

Lowe reflected deeply for a minute. 

"No," he said at length, with senile delibera- 
tion. " No; 1 think the girl is all right, but I do 
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not like the man. He reminds me of a dentist I 
once had cause to visit, and I hate dentists." 

At this moment the servant appeared with the 
coffee. Lowe selected the fuller cup, and handed 
it to Mrs. Wright. 

* * L«na, " said Lowe pensively, as he stirred his 
coffee, **is looking well to-night." 

Through the curtained doors the cadence of a 
slow soft waltz reached their ears, rising and 
falling on the heavy atmosphere. Mrs. Wright 
was anxious this evening, and a little restless. 
She had that morning received a telegram from 
her husband, announcing his arrival at Brindisi 
on the homeward voyage from India, and she 
had not seen him for two anxious, weary years. 
She sipped her coffee, and glanced over her cup 
toward Laurance Lowe. His great eyebrows 
were drawn forward, so that his eyes were in 
impenetrable shadow. He looked very old and 
somewhat worn, but he had looked so for many 
years. 

"Yes, Laurance," said she softly; *'I am a 
little proud of my daughter." 

He made no reply, but continued to stir his 
coffee absently. Presently he moved slightly and 
looked up, drawing in a deep breath. 

** Thursday morning?" he said, in a slightly 
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interrogative tone. This was the time mentioned 
by Colonel Wright in his td^^ram for the arrival 
of himself and Winyard Mistley at Victoria Sta- 
tion. 

**Yes; Thursday morning at half-past seven. 
Will you come with us to meet him ? ** 

Lowe shook his head slowly and with much 
deliberation. 

" Better not," he said gravely. " Would only 
be in the way. You and Mrs. Mistley go alone; 
that will be best" 

"Well, then, come in to breakfast at nine 
o'clock," urged Mrs. Wright 

Again Lowe shook his head, his white thin 
beard waving from side to side. 

"Thanks," he said. "1 will look in during 
the morning." 

Mrs. Wright paused a moment as if choosing 
her words to say something difficult 

" Willy," she said at length—" Willy will want 
to thank you ... for ... for every- 
thing; for your kindness to us during his absence. 
It has been a great comfort to him, 1 know, to 
fed that you were always near to us, and . . . 
and it has been a great comfort to us, Laurance, 
to have you. I do not exactly know what we 
should have done, Lena and I, without you." 
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The little lady actually blushed. It was rather 
difficult for her to thank this impassive man. 
The thought of gratitude stirred up smouldering 
memories, best left to smoulder. It made the 
practical woman of the world look back over 
the perspective of full years to the days of heed- 
less girlhood. Perhaps it made her recognize 
the great chinge that had come over her own 
being since Jiose days, and compare it reproach- 
fully with the steadfastness of the man at her 
side. 

She had more to say — much more, and she was 
going on to say it; but Lowe stopped her. 

**No thanks," he said, "are wanted. I have 
done nothing but ' stand by,' as Charlie would 
'^ay, to be there when wanted." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Wright; "but 'standing by' 
is sometimes weary work." 

Laurance Lowe glanced sharply at her. His 
light-blue eyes suddenly acquired an unwonted 
orilliancy. It almost seemed as if Mrs. Wright's 
remark might have had a second meaning; but 
nothing was farther from her thoughts. If any 
man could know the undeniable truth of the as- 
sertion just made, that man was Laurance Lowe. 
He had "stood by " all his life. 

Instantly his eyes became dull and vague again. 
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It was merely a passing flash of life upon marble 
features. 

"He will find Lena changed/' said Lowe, 
knowing that he was broaching a pleasing sub- 
ject. 

" Yes, he will find her grown. She is a young 
lady now, and quite — quite " 

" Quite able to take care of herself," suggested 
Lowe. Mrs. Wright turned, and their eyes met. 
Lowe's were grave ; but there was about the 
lines of his face a faint suggestion of a smile. 
That was the best he could do in the way of 
smiles, by reason of the long white mustache 
that hid his lips. 

" Yes, 1 hope so," said Mrs. Wright seriously. 
As they spoke Lena appeared. She was attended 
by a huge cavalier of peaceful but distinguished 
appearance. As she came lightly along the cor- 
ridor, she was busily engaged in putting back 
over her ears sundry little stray wisps and ten- 
drils of hair. These particular little curls were al- 
most golden, while above them the heavier coils 
darkened into living brown. She was smiling 
and breathless, and just a little flushed. 

The big man, upon whose arm she was leaning, 
was fanning her with great sweeping strokes, so 
that the lace upon her Jress fluttered in the breeze. 
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"Oh, Charlie," she was saying, "I do not 
think that I ever danced like that before. The 
music seemed to stop suddenly, to die away into 
nothing, and then we came to earth." 

The big man continued fanning. He looked 
down at her with a slow, grave smile, such as 
one expects to see on a Saxon face. 

They had both seen Mrs. Wright and Laurance 
Lowe, and they both knew that they were within 
earshot ; but that appeared in no way to interfere 
with or restrain their conversation. They ad- 
vanced slowly along the corridor, Charles Mistley 
taking one stride to every two of Lena's. 

A very observant person would have noticed 
two singularities about this young man. First, 
he was clean-shaven; and secondly, he walked 
with peculiar firmness, as if there were some 
power of holding to the floor in the soles of his 
boots. These, added to the manner of carrying 
his hands half-closed (as if there should have 
been a rope within them), and his very brown 
face, demonstrated satisfactorily that Charles 
Mistley was a sailor. In the good old times, 
he would have been a worthy lieutenant to some 
hardy old sea-dog, all fight and energy — a true 
sailor and a brave fighter — but Providence had 
been pleased to place his lot in later times, so 
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Charles Mistley took things as he found them, 
and was a very good sailor as they make them 
now; that is to say, half-sailor and half-engineer. 
He was not considered to be brilliant, like his 
young brother Winyard; but his reputation for 
cool, reliable pluck was firmly established, and 
his shipmates loved him. 

As the two young people advanced, Laurance 
Lowe slowly raised his head, and his emotionless 
eyes met Mrs. Wright's, fixed upon his face. 
They looked at each other, thus, for some sec- 
onds, and then turned aside without a word. 
Lowe's wrinkled hand, burnt brown by many a 
scorching wind, shook a little, so that the spoon 
rattled in the saucer. It was, perhaps, no coin- 
cidence that when Lena and her partner ap- 
proached the two older folks looked up, not 
at her, but at Charles Mistley. Something, 
some vague and doubting wonder, must have 
prompted Mrs. Wright to do this, for every 
mother looks ten times at her own daughter in 
a ball-room for every once that her eyes rest on 
some other person's offspring. But this good 
lady looked at Charles Mistley, her eyes resting 
on his strong, clean-cut face with a wistful, 
questioning expression which seemed almost to 
savour of foreboding. Laurance Lowe gazed at 
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the young fellow with those keen blue eyes of 
his, and his face bore absolutely no expression 
whatever. It was merely the calm impassive 
contemplation of an indifferent looker-on. 

The young sailor looked down upon them 
from his exceptional height and smiled quietly. 

"I have," he said, "danced Lena into a state 
of sentimentality. She requires bringing down 
to an everyday level, so I brought her to her 
mother." 

"Mother," said Lena breathlessly, "being an 
everyday level ?" 

"Look at him!" continued the girl gayly. 
" He is as cool as — as " 

" His native element," suggested Lowe, with- 
out looking up. 

"Yes. As cool as his native element, and I 
am perfectly breathless ! But it was lovely, was 
it not?" 

" Yes — ^lovely," he said, looking gravely at her. 
Then he brought forward a low chair. "Sit 
down," he said, "and 1 will get you an ice." 

"I will sit down," she replied, "but I do not 
want an ice, thank you. You 'are so terribly 
practical and earthly." 

"He is very useful, at all events," said Mrs. 
Wright, favoring Mistley with a smile. " 1 am 
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very grateful to you, Charlie," she continued, 
** for dancing with that Baroness de Something. 
I have had great difficulty in finding partners 
for her; the young men nowadays are so hard to 
please, and 1 find a growing tendency among 
them to divide the programme among four or 
five partners at the most." 

"Yes," said Lena musingly, with all the wis- 
dom of her first season, *M am afraid that is a 
characteristic of the rising generation." 

**Yes," he said presently, '*1 have had two 
with the Baroness; I should not be surprised if 
she dances beautifully. There is something 
about the way she holds herself which leads 
one to think so." 

**I suppose she is beautiful," said Lena, 
smoothing her gloves. 

** Yes, she is a beautiful woman," replied her 
mother indifferently. 

"Who is she?" asked Mistley quietly. 

It was an innocent little question, innocently 
asked, but it received no reply. Mrs. Wright 
shrugged her shoulders and sipped her coffee. 
Laurance Lowe slowly raised his head, and his 
solemn blue eyes rested inquiringly upon the 
young sailor's face. Lena continued to smooth 
her gloves. The questioning obviously pos- 
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sessed no interest for any of them except Mist- 
ley, and his was only the passing thought of a 
young man upon the possible history of a beau- 
tiful woman. 



CHAPTER ni 

" By George, Mistley, this is splendid! Listen 
to this from the Cologne paper: 

" ' We learn from our London Correspondent 
that the Mayor of Dover, in his robes of office, 
awaited, yesterday, the arrival of the Calais boat, 
despite the heavy rain to which he was fully ex- 
posed on the pier, for the purpose of an address 
to Colonel Wright and his able young coadjutor 
Mr. Winyard Mistley, to deliver ' (the translation 
here is somewhat literal). 'On the arrival of 
the boat, it was, however, discovered that Colo- 
nel Wright and Mr. Mistley were not on board. 
They parted from the other Indian passengers at 
Brindisi, and no one appears to have learnt by 
what route they purposed returning to Eng^d. 
It will be remembered that these gentlemen have 
been engaged upon an arduous diplomatic service 
on the Indian frontier, and their daring firmness 
and resolute defence of the acknowledged rights 
of their country in the midst of treacherous 
friends and unscrupulous foes' — et cetera, ct 
cetera — et cetera ! " 
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The speaker, or reader, was a tall, gray-haired 
man of military aspect. His mustache was al- 
most white, and cut rather close to his lip. His 
features showed signs of having once been fine, 
but wrinkles and hardship had changed all that. 
His nose was long and aquiline, a true military 
feature, but it was peculiarly thin ; and the skin, 
though brown, was transparent and entirely free 
from that suggestive ruddiness which is some- 
what frequently found upon the features of 
elderly military men. He laid aside the German 
newspaper, and looked at his companion with a 
twinkle of amusement in his gray eyes. 

'*No, no," said the younger man gayly. "Go 
on — let us have it all— -I like it." 

** ' And unscrupulous foes,' " continued Colonel 
Wright, reading from the paper as it lay — " 'and 
unscrupulous foes* — oh yes; here it is — 'un- 
doubtedly saved the Indian Empire endless trou- 
ble and strife upon the frontier, while a graver 
mishap has perhaps been averted, and the peace 
of Europe preserved, by the prompt and consist- 
ent action of these two soldier-statesmen.' " 

*' Oh yes! Rather disappointing for the Mayor 
of Dover, eh, Colonel ? " 

*' Rather," replied the old soldier, folding the 
newspaper. 
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"You will be pleased to remember that this 
brilliant idea of dodging the Mayor of Dover and 
the rest of his kind emanated from my fertile 
brain." 

This remark called for no reply, and for some 
time the two men were silent. They were seated 
opposite to each other in a first-class railway- 
carriage, an airy broad compartment lined with 
brown linen. A fine dust floated in the air and 
lay on every available space, for the train was 
rushing over the bare plains of the Netherlands. 
All around lay vast tracts of yellow sand, varied 
here and there by glassy sheets of motionless 
water. In these pools stood, here and there, a 
long-legged solemn heron. On a raised embank- 
ment the train ran smoothly through the deserted 
land. The sun had long since set, and a faint 
blue haze was stealing inland across the sand 
from the distant sea. Winyard Mistley lay back 
in his corner, and gazed out of the dust-covered 
window over the monotonous plains. It was a 
peaceful, dreary outlook — one calculated to call 
up sweet memories of the past, to make one 
dream vague day-dreams fraught with impos- 
sibility. The faint light of dying day in the 
western sky lay over the native land of these 
two men, the land to which they were returning 
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after two years of arduous work, of constant 
danger grown wearisome from very monotony. 
That pearly light spoke to them of home, of rest, 

A 

and love; all three rendered marvellously pre- 
cious by absence in the past ye^irs. To the 
younger man this home-coming must have been 
doubly moving. Four years before, he had left 
England an insignificant young soldier with no 
great prospects, encouraged and sustained by no 
great influence at headquarters. Now he was 
about to set foot on England's shores again, a 
man with a name among her greater sons, with 
a definite object and aim in life, and that aim the 
greatest of all that man craves for — the glorifica- 
tion of his own country. 

It is assuredly no great wonder that Winyard 
Mistley should be silent under these circumstances. 
The very movement of the train in its smooth 
rapidity, the bewitching hour, the happy days in 
store — all could not fail to appeal to a youthful 
heart and a young imagination. But in the man's 
eyes there was no far-away look, no dreamy 
wistfulness. 

Winyard Mistley was an eminently practical 
young man. He was an adept at mending his 
own clothes, cooking his own dinner, and 
grooming his own horse. 
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His was a striking face, whether in animation 
or repose, with dark gray eyes that seldom 
smiled, despite the readiness of the lips which 
smiled perhaps too easily. 

At tlus moment his face wore an expression of 
calm reflectiveness. He was thinking, but not 
deeply. Perhaps he 'never had thought very 
deeply over anything. His thoughtfulness was 
characterized by an extraordinary readiness. It 
was not deep, but it was very quick, and there- 
fore likely to make its mark in this shallow age. 
Such mental work as this never shows itself upon 
a man's face, and Winyard Mistley looked 
younger than he was, despite a few lines about 
his mouth which were the result of physical 
hardship, and therefore in no way permanent 

Coming from a military stock, Mistley had 
himself been in the army; but the authorities 
having been pleased to place difficulties in the 
way of his accepting Colonel Wright's pressing 
offer to accompany him on a difficult frontier 
mission, he had calmly laid aside his sword to 
take up the pen of a diplomatist. 

This, though rapidly carried out, had be»i no 
hasty conclusion. The young fellow knew that 
the Indian army was no Held for an active-minded 
man endowed with more than his due share of 
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brains and ambition, such as, without the least 
conceit, he suspected himself to be. 

Such was Winyard Mistley: a man who at the 
age of twenty-eight had been not only fortunate 
enough to find his speciality, but had gone §afar 
as to get his feet well planted upon the rungs of 
his own particular ladder. It is true that his 
name was always coupled with that of Colonel 
Wright, and invariably came second in such men- 
tion ; but there were whispers in more than one 
diplomatic circle that in this happy partnership, 
one gave the larger experience and more patient 
attention to details, while the other supplied the 
• brilliant conception and rapid execution. 

Colonel Wright was a diplomatist in one great 
and important matter, if in nothing else. He 
could, with unfailing discrimination, gather round 
him the men he required. 

The Colonel was fully aware that the best step 
he ever took in his life was to persuade this 
young officer, then fretting under the command 
of a man somewhat his inferior in many ways, to 
leave the army and join him, since he could not 
retain his commission and accept the oflfei . Two 
years of constant intercourse, of days spent in the 
performance of a common task, and nights passed 
together in various degrees of discomfort often 
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amounting to danger, will do much to obUterate 
the barrier that invariably stands between men 
belonging to a different generation. It had been 
so with Colonel Wright and Winyard Mistiey. 
The friendship commenced at a mess-table, and 
based upon letters from the wife of one and the 
mother of the other, had grown into something 
stronger; and gradually the two men (though 
thirty years lay like a wall between them) had 
become necessary to each other. Of course there 
were mutual debts. Had it not been owing to 
Colonel Wright that Mistiey had found his mis- 
sion in life ? But for him the young officer might 
still have been idling his life away in semi-indif- 
ference. On the other hand, without his brilliant 
assistant Colonel Wright would undoubtedly 
have failed to carry out the difficult mission in- 
trusted to him. Without this aid he would not now 
have been returning in triumph to his home, and 
certainly the honour which they were both so 
anxious to avoid — ^that which had awaited them 
on the pier at Dover — ^would not have been ten- 
dered by the self-constituted representative of a 
spasmodically grateful country. 

Winyard Mistiey lay back in his comer, se- 
renely unconscious of his senior's steady gaze. 
Colonel Wright was absentiy looking at him. 
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"In twenty-four hours," he said in a specula- 
tive tone, *'our official relationship ceases." 

**AIas!" observed Mistley with ready cheer- 
fulness. 

"I do not wish you, Mistley," continued the 
Colonel gravely, **to go away without knowing 
how fully I appreciate and have appreciated all 
your unfailing patience, your skill, and your 
happy power of being ever cheerful and good- 
humoured under the most trying circumstances. 
As for my own personal feelings in the matter, 1 
have never ceased to congratulate myself upon 
my action two years ago in asking you to join 
me, and I only hope that you will never have 
cause to regret it." 

"For me," replied. Mistley, looking out of the 
window, and purposely avoiding the Colonel's 
eyes, "these two years have simply been a holi- 
day. That soldiering in India was not the work 
for me at all — there is too much unavoidable 
routine — too little to do, and too much time to 
do it in. Thanks to you, I have got my foot on 
the ladder which to me has been the only one 
worth climbing since I was old enough to know 
that my life was my own. The gratitude should 
be on my side, I think, Colonel." 

This was unsatisfactory, and in no manner 
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helped Colonel Wright in his little speech. So 
the old gentleman went straight to the point at 
once, and somewhat surprised his junior by the 
unexpected powers of observation which his 
remarks betrayed. 

" I think/' he said, "that it is of no use minc- 
ing matters between us, Mistley. We know 
each other too well for that You have got 
beyond the lower rungs of the ladder, for you 
are half-way up it already; and in climbing you 
have found time to give a helping push to 
an old slow-coach above you, who bid fair to 
stick where he was. 1 am not blind, nor am I 
ashamed to acknowledge that you are a sharper 
fellow than I. You are bom to the work. Every- 
thing points to it. Your gift of languages points 
to it, your restless love of travel, your very face 
even. Why, look at me-M say something very 
diplomatic, and the best I can do in the way of 
disguising my feelings is to look blank and va- 
cant; whereas you can think one thing and make 
your face express the very opposite! " 

Mistley was intensely relieved at this moment 
to catch sight of the distant spires of Flushing, 
which enabled him to change the subject Like 
many of his countrymen, he coukl not bear being 
thanked. 



CHAPTER IV 

* 

Victoria Station is not a favorite resort of the 
fashionable world between the hours of seven 
and eight in the morning. The early porters 
were busy sweeping up with long brushes the 
dust shaken from the feet of many a weary 
traveller, and sprinkling water in strange circular 
patterns upon the pavement of the station, when 
the first hansom-cab of the day made its appear- 
ance with much clatter of hoofs. 

From it there alighted a brisk little lady, who 
instantly glanced up at the clock. Her move- 
ments were very quick without being in the 
least fussy. She paid the cabman with an air of 
quiet confidence, which did not fail to impress 
upon that most uncivil of public servants (which 
is saying much) that she was perfectly aware of 
the fact that he was receiving sixpence more 
than his legal fare. Then she turned to a porter, 
and said in a silvery voice, with the faintest sus- 
picion of a foreign accent: 

'*The Queenborough train, porter. Which 
platform, please?" 

33 
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" The far platform, ma'am. Due in ten min- 
utes," was the reply, given with a politeness 
which seemed always to be this little lady's due. 
With a quick nod of thanks, she went in the 
direction indicated. A light, almost girlish form, 
with a firm elastic step, such as is of more serv- 
ice to a girl in a ball-room than the most enticing 
beauty. Many a man in passing that girlish form 
in the street had turned his head, to be met by a 
pair of calm gray eyes, and to see with a shock 
of surprise that the pretty energetic face was 
surmounted by a mass of silvery hair. Mrs. 
Mistley's white hair was an inherited peculiarity. 
Long, thick, and silky, it was gray at the temples 
when she married Major Mistley. It did not 
change much for two years after that, but at the 
end of the third year, when she returned from 
India, a widow of twenty-two, it was white. 
She had spent much of her life in France — but 
not the France the traveller knows. Her France 
was a land of smiling meadows and quaint, 
crumbling family palaces, far from the restless 
city ; where loyalty is still to be found among a 
quiet, self-contained p>eople, living out their lives 
of voluntary exile from the haunts of man with 
a strange, restful patience. A race bearing names 
dangerously historical, and carrying their heads 
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above the petty strifes of Republican office- 
seekers with a dignified pride intensely galling 
to the people. They talked sometimes, though 
rarely, of these same people, and always with a 
smile, half pitying and half contemptuous, as one 
speaks of a wayward, headstrong child. 

Mrs. Mistley walked as far as the platform, and 
finding no one there, returned to the entrance of 
the station. Presently a small victoria arrived, 
and from it Mrs. Wright alighted. The two 
ladies kissed each other warmly, and both re- 
membered later that that form of salutation had 
not passed between them since the caressingly 
affectionate days of their girlhood. Mrs. Wright 
was somewhat pale, but she returned her friend's 
smile. The train was late, and the two ladies 
walked up and down the deserted platform in 
silent impatience. The circumstances of their 
meeting that morning seemed to have swept 
away the barrier of years. A coincidence of 
memory took their thoughts back to the days 
when they had walked side by side beneath the 
great silent trees of a vast French forest — a pair 
of thoughtfully happy girls, and the necessity of 
speech was no more. 

They were now essentially women of the 
world, well dressed and brisk, hurrying through 
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life, and gathering much enjoyment from it, 
practical, cheerful, and universally liked. They 
had met again in a whiri of London gayety, after 
having lost sight of each other for almost twenty 
years; and each having come through the whir- 
ring mill of Youth, with its loves and fears, trials 
^nd delirious joys, found the other, as in the 
olden days, a very counterpart of herself. The 
two young girls whose friendship had found 
birth under the trees of Mehin, as they walked 
side by side beneath the gently watchful eyes of 
the nuns who educated them, had each left upon 
the character of the other her individual influence, 
which had never died away. And so it came 
about that these two women of the world, walk- 
ing side by side upon the deserted platform of a 
London railway-station, found again in each 
other that little germ of human love which we 
call sympathy. 

**Do you remember," said Mrs. Mistley, with 
a pathetic little smile, "all the nonsense we 
talked in the old Melun days t How we were 
never going to cease corresponding; how, if we 
married, we were to be constant companions; 
how our children were to grow up together as 
brothers and sisters; how . . . our husbands 
were to be friends." 
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"I am afraid," replied Mrs. Wright, "that we 
were very foolish and romantic in those days! '* 

The brisk little lady stopped short. She was 
at a loss for something to say — a very rare oc- 
currence. Mrs. Mistley had touched upon a page 
of her life which was closed to her friend. Those 
three years of married life were as a sacred 
memory, and Mrs. Wright thought that the pages 
were better left unread. 

"Who would have thought," said Mrs. Mist- 
ley presently, "that we should have one day to 
be waiting here for your husband and my son — 
waiting together for them to arrive together ? It 
almost seems as if Providence had heard all our 
girlish vows; for we have come together again 
after all those years, and our children will be 
friends!" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Wright absently. "Yes^ 
our children will be friends!" 

Then they relapsed into silence. Mrs. Wright 
betrayed a greater impatience than her compan- 
ion. It hai been promised that after this expedi- 
tion her husband should leave her no more, and 
she was terribly afraid that something would yet 
' come in the way of this pleasant arrangement. 
As the time wore on, she began to picture to 
herself a thousand-and-one dangers which in 
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reality never existed. Now she knew that he 
was in a civilized land where travelling was a 
pleasure, unattended by hardship or danger; but 
he was not at home yet. 

It was only natural that Mrs. Mistley should be 
thinking of her son at that moment, and the 
thoughts were apparently pleasant, for occasion- 
ally she smiled with a passing gleam of pride in 
her eyes. Her two sons appeared to her mater- 
nal vision such as any mother might reasonably 
be proud of. In accordance with an old tradition 
of her husband's family, she had made one a 
soldier and the other a sailor. Soldiers and sail- 
ors the Mistleys had been from one generation to 
another, rising as high as hard blows could bring 
them. Ambition was not infused into the Mist- 
ley blood — at least, it had never shown itself un- 
til Winyard laid aside his idle sword to wield the 
mightier pen. And the astute little lady recog- 
nized in this action the handiwork of a certain 
restless energy which had been inherited from 
herself, along with other characteristics more or 
less Gallic in their vivacity and quickness. At 
first, Mrs. Mistley had not approved of this sud- 
den change in her son s life; but by the time the 
letter announcing it had reached her, things had 
gone too far to make objection of any use; so. 
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like a wise woman, she held her tongue. Now, 
she recognized and frankly acknowledged that 
Winyard had been right. 

Her feelings as she waited for the train that 
morning were strange. After a four years' ab- 
sence her son was coming back, and the day 
when he had left was as fresh in her mind as 
ever. She could recall the very expression of his 
face as the train moved away — a handsome boy- 
ish countenance, with a peculiar rigid purity of 
outline, expressive of too great a degree of re- 
finement for comfort in this world. He had left 
England a merry, reckless boy, with no great 
sense of responsibility in life; and now he was 
coming back a man, with a name among his con- 
temporaries, with a definite purpose in life. She 
wondered vaguely whether he would be much 
changed, whether she would now find him 
thoughtful and serious. 

It was hard for Mrs. Mistley to realize that this 
was really her son — her youngest born, over 
whose tiny crib she had stood so many years ago, 
with staring dry eyes and a breaking heart, while 
in the next room lay the still form of his dead 
father. Could this man, with the burden of life 
already upon his shoulders, be that same helpless 
piece of infantine humanity ? Woman-like, she 
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b^an to think of his appearance, and pictured 
herself walking by the side of a squarely-built 
bronzed man, with a heavy mustache, and that 
queer Indian look in his eyes that she knew so 
weU. Nor was this mental portrait so very far 
from the truth. It was a modification of the 
memory of her husband, but Winyard Mistley 
was a cleverer man than his father. 

At last there was a bustle in the station, and a 
troop of porters assailed the platform, arriving in 
the most astonishing manner from all sides. 
Then the great locomotive came clanking in, with 
a mighty sense of its own importance and gen- 
eral superiority over the mere local engines 
around it 

A moment later Mrs. Mistley was looking into 
the face she had so longed to see. Even amid 
the confusion and excitement of the greeting, 
she found time to marvel that there was so little 
change in it — a little browner perhaps, with a 
hard dry look which spoke of great hardship, 
and testified to exceptional powers of endurance. 

"Where is Charlie?" were Winyard's first 
words. While his mother was explaining that 
her younger son would be detained at Greenwich 
until later in the day, the Colonel approached 
with Mrs. Wright at his side. No form of intro* 
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duction was attempted; the old soldier came for- 
ward with outstretched hand, and as he took 
Mrs. Mistley's fingers within his, he bowed with 
a peculiar old-fashioned courtesy. 

**Mrs. Mistley!" he said; *M should have 
known you anywhere. We carried a photo- 
graph of you in our despatch-case for many 
months. I think Winyard considered it the most 
precious document there." 

**And which," added that respectful youth 
gayly, **the Colonel left lying about one night in 
the rainy season, the consequence being that it 
all came ungummed, and nothing was left next 
morning to the eyes of a bereaved son but two 
sticky rolls of wrinkled paper. How do you do 
—Mrs. Wright ? . . r 

The young fellow became suddenly silent, and 
turned rather hastily to find the luggage. There 
were unshed tears in Mrs. Wright's eyes. 

Presently the two small boxes were found and 
placed under the care of a potter, who shouldered 
them both at once with much zeal. He saw how 
the land lay, and knew that his reward would be 
greater than his deserts. 

There were now many travellers upon the plat- 
form, and the usual bustle attendant on the ar- 
rival of non-phlegmatic foreigners on these tran- 
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quil shores supervened. It therefore occurred 
that no one except Winyard Mistley observed a 
tall fair-haired youth who had evidently been 
awaiting the arrival of the train. In appearance 
this young man was distinctly Germanic, although 
his face was of a more refined type than one 
usually meets with in the Rhineland. Although 
his presence on the platform appeared to be other 
than the mere result of accident, he did not give 
one the impression that he was there to meet a 
friend. The thought passed through Winyard 
Mistley s mind that this man was watching the 
Colonel and himself, but at the moment he did 
not attach much importance to the suspicion, 
though he remembered it later. 

After having arranged that Mrs. Mistley and 
her two sons should dine with them in Sevmour 
Street that evening, the Wrights drove away, 
and mother and son were left alone together. 



CHAPTER V 

There is in the lamentably uninteresting parish 
of Lewisham a long street where the numbers of 
the houses attain to three figures. Standing at 
the end of this street, one has before one's eyes 
a lesson in perspective, from which it could be 
easily imagined that Mr. Vere Foster had taken 
those strange diverging lines by the help of 
which he undertakes to instil the rudiments of 
perspective into the densest minds. 

As a rule, there is no object to spoil the purity 
of line from end to end: the grass-grown road 
knows the pressure of a daily milk-cart and a 
rare cab; otherwise nothing. 

From number one to number one hundred and 
forty-nine on the one side, and from number two 
to number one hundred and fifty on the other, 
the houses bear such a deadly resemblance to 
each other that the oldest inhabitant of Prout 
Street, a bank-clerk of regular habits and me- 
chanical mind, is compelled to look at the num- 
ber on his own door before trying the latch-key, 
and his house is opposite the fourth lamp-post 
on the left-hand side. For those who live be- 
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tween the lamp-posts the difficulty is naturally 
greater, and it is on that account that Mr. Sellerar 
(who is in some manner connected with the City 
dinners, though his name never appears in the 
list of guests), occupying number forty-eight, 
invariably spends a portion of the night, or, to 
be more correct, early morning, in trying the 
effect of his latch-key upon the lock of number 
fifty, which house is inhabited by the two Miss 
Parks, of an uncertain age. 

Number fifty-one is occupied by Mrs. Gredge, 
a lady who, like the blind beggar, has seen bet- 
ter days. After the manner of elderly females of 
a brilliant past, Mrs. Gredge lets lodgings, and it 
is with her lodger that we have to do. 

The yellow rays of sunset shone in the sky 
over the roof-line from number forty-eight to 
fifty, and lighted up the bare parlour of number 
fifty-one, Prout Street, Lewisham. The hideous 
wall-paper, representing innumerable baskets of 
impossible flowers hanging from festoons of 
blue ribbon attached to nothing, was shown up 
in all its brilliant crudity by the searching light 

Small portions of this flowery abomination 
were hidden by framed prints, of which the 
poor workmanship and general vulgarity pre- 
pared one for the information in the comer of 
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each, to the effect that they were specimens of 
German enterprise. 

In strange contrast to the brilliant wall-paper 
and repulsive prints, there was suspended in one 
corner of the room a small but beautifully 
worked representation of the Virgin and Child, 
it was an emblem of the Greek Church, and be- 
fore it hung a tiny oil-lamp of red glass with a 
floating wick forever burning. 

The workmanship was rather finer than that 
of the ordinary Russian *' ikon "or shrine, sus- 
pended in every house and homestead of the 
great Empire. The body and raiment of the Vir- 
gin and Child were of stamped silver, and small 
spaces were left in the metal where the faces and 
hands appeared, beautifully painted on wood be- 
hind the silver. The painting itself was of the 
simple, smooth style which reminds one of the 
work of Botticelli, and seems to lend itself partic- 
ularly to religious subjects. 

At the table in the centre of, the room sat a 
young girl. She did not look more than twenty 
years of age, though at times the expression of 
her face was almost that of a woman of forty. 
From a low white forehead, her dull flaxen hair 
rose in a soft curve before it yielded to the black 
ribbon that bound it in a loop low down on her 
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neck. The light rested softly on it, but failed to 
draw from its smooth bands any gleam of life. 
She wore it parted at the side and brushed well 
back. Her delicately cut face was pale, and 
there was a peculiar drawn look about her lips, 
which were very red. Mrs. Gredge knew her 
lodger by the name of Miss Marie Bakovitch ; to 
many lovers of music in London she was known 
as the Baroness de Nantille. 

The whole life of her being seemed to be cen- 
tred in her eyes. They were intensely blue, with 
an almost metallic gleam. 

Before her on the table was a newspaper which 
she was slowly scanning, column by column. 
She followed the line of columns with a pencil ; 
not like one who is reading word for word, but 
as if she were searching for some particular 
news, the rest of the printed matter being indif- 
ferent to her. 

The giri s pale and striking face, more beauti- 
ful than pleasing; her painfully searching eyes, 
her small trembling hand, and the softly rounded 
active figure, all seemed to imply an unusually 
nervous and impetuous temperament 

She appeared to be very ignorant as to the sys- 
tem followed out in the formation of an English 
newspaper, as she read through the leading arti- 
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cles with the same anxious haste as she devoted 
to the advertisement columns. 

Suddenly she laid down her pencil, and looked 
10 ward the window with expectation visible in 
every feature. She had not been mistaken. From 
below came the sounds of hurried footsteps on 
the deserted pavement, then the creaking of an 
iron gate. 

She could hear the distant tinkle of a bell, and 
a few moments later some one knocked hurriedly 
at her door. 

" Come in! " she said in a quiet voice, and she 
leant back in her chair without looking toward 
the door. 

A tall man entered the room. 

** Marie," he said, **he has come. He is in 
London I " 

The girl^did not move nor look toward him ; 
her eyes were fixed on the yellow sky over the 
roof of number forty-eight. 

*• He has come ... he is in London ! " 
she repeated after him, as if to force the news 
into her own brain. 

One hand was lying idly on the table, extended 
toward the young man. 

He took a step forward, and raised her fingers 
to his lips. Then he seemed to remember the 
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shrine in the comer of the room, for he bowed 
toward it, and crossed himself rapidly but with 
reverence. 

For some moments he looked at the giri in 
silence; she was slowly pressing the hair back 
from her temples. Then he suddenly fell on his 
knees at her side, and seized her two hands in 
his. He forced her passionately to look at him. 

" Marie, Marie! " he exclaimed in Russian; ** for 
the love of Heaven give this up! It is madness; 
his life will make no difference; you can do no 
good by the sacrifice of yours. Think of your 
mother, your sister; think of me! You cannot 
love me, or you would not hold to this mad pur- 
pose!" 

She looked down at his pale miserable face 
with an expression which any but a lover would 
have read as fatally kind and affectionate. 

*' Yes, Ivan dear," she said in a faint weary 
voice, *• 1 love you. But 1 love my country first; 

Ivan, will you never understand what this love 
of one's country is ? 1 reproach myself again and 
again for filling your heart, so that there is no 
room in it for patriotism. No, no, a thousand 
times no! 1 cannot give it up. Think you that 

1 travelled to the South, then home to Moscow 
again, only to leave it in a few days for this 
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doomed land, to give up my inspired purpose 
after all ? No, it cannot be. Let me think what 
must be done. I am dazed, like the hunter who 
suddenly finds himself face to face with his 
quarry. Where is he ? " 

**He is living with his mother in London. 
Marie, I will warn him if you do not listen to me. 
It is my duty. I must save you at all risks." 

'* Ivan," said the girl with a passionate thrill in 
her calm voice, 'Mf I thought you would warn 
him I should kill you now as you kneel there 1 
God who gave me this work to do will help me 
to execute it! Besides, has he not been warned, 
more than a year ago, and he simply ignores it?" 

**Then threaten him," said the young man, 
rising and walking toward the window. 

"Threaten him!" retorted the girl, shrugging 
her shoulders. *' You do not know these English- 
men, Ivan." 

For some moments there was silence in the 

-oom. The young man stood with his back 

Dward his companion. He was exceptionally 

tall, with a slight droop in the shoulders, which 

suggested a man of thought more than of action. 

His slim white hands rested on the centre 
woodwork of the window, and he was gazing 
abstractedly at the deserted road, parched and 
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grass-grown. Gradually there came life into his 
eyes, the inward light reflected from an allevi- 
ating thought within his brain. 

He turned slowly, and his eyes rested on the 
young girl's bent head for some moments. 

••Marie,*' he said at length, " if 1 swear to kill 
him, will you marry me to-morrow ? Let me 
call you wife for one day, and I will be willing 
to take the risk of getting away when . . . 
when it is done. We can go to America; my 
art will keep us comfortably there. See, 1 have 
only been in England a few days, and I have al- 
ready sold many sketches. It is a strange way 
to win a wife by assassinating a man whom 1 do 
not know!" 

" Know ! " echoed the girl. " The man, the in- 
dividual, does not come into my thoughts at alL 
It is the work he has done and will carry on, un- 
less he is stopped; the harm he has done to our 
country. You cannot realize what harm this man 
can yet do. You are half a Nihilist, and think 
that our country's ruin will be brought on by a 
succession of emperors ; they at least are patriots. 
No, no; if you men would only combine, the 
whole worid could do no harm to us! It is the 
inward rottenness of the people's patriotism that 
drags down Russia." 
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" Will you let me do it ? " 

"No, Ivan; I cannot. God gave me the work 
to do, and 1 must not shirk it. If He intends me 
to escape when it is done, He will help me ; if 
not, I will take . . . what comes ! " 

Her blue eyes flashed with the fire of religious 
fervour, but she leant across the table and laid her 
hand on his, as if to soften the cruelty of her own 
decision. 

The young man rose from his seat and walked 
to the window, pressing the soft straight hair 
back from his forehead. 

"If you forget your own mother," he threw 
back sharply over his shoulder, "you cannot 
overlook his. What has she done that you 
should punish her ? She is no doubt proud of 
her son, who, after all, has done nothing but his 
duty, though God knows he has done that well ! " 

" I think of nothing, Ivan — I think of no one. 
All must be sacrificed to the good of the country ! 
Am I not willing and ready to risk my own 
life " 

"And throw aside my love," interrupted the 
young man. 

"For the holy cause? Can you not give up 
something, Ivan? Though 1 married you, 1 
could not make you happy. It is not in me to 
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be content with the trivial occupations of a wife 
and ... a mother. I cannot rest now; I 
often think, Ivan, that there will be no rest for 
me on earth." 

She spoke in a cold, weary voice, as though 
the words were forced from her by some superior 
will, not emanating from her own being at alL 

Then he came toward her with both hands 
outstretched. 

"Only marry me, Marie," he urged. "Marry 
me, and all will come right Rest will come, 
and peace — ^ah! and love, Marie; for you do not 
love me now. I can see it in your eyes. We 
will go away, and find a new home in a new 
land. There we can watch things from afar, for 
we can do no good; the sacrifice of our happi- 
ness to the cause can do nothing. It is not thus 
that the fate of an empire is ruled. It is in higher 
Hands than ours; or, as some say, it will woric 
itself out despite emperors and statesmen, de- 
spite lives thrown away and homes made deso- 
late. If there were work to do, I should be 
among the first, and you know that, Marie. It 
is weary work to pass one's life in idle waiting 
for a crisis that never comes; but it is written, 
iind we cannot but obey. When the time comes, 
there will be no call for statesmen and politi- 
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dans; the people will do the work, the people 
will find the leaders. Ah, Marie! if you would 
only listen when 1 tell you that this is no work 
for women, these are no thoughts for a woman's 
mind! Everything in the past points to it, every- 
thing in the present confirms that God will not 
have such work done by a woman's hand. He 
will never bless such an undertaking." 

Mental resistance in women is usually totally 
without respect to physical force. The man 
might have argued and persuaded till dawn, but 
it would have been of no avail. The girl was as 
intent on her purpose as the most determined 
man, and with the additional incentive of a 
woman's unreasoning belief in her own convic- 
tions, which will not listen to the most direct 
and convincing argument, while it laughs at 
milder measures. 

The man knew this, and yet, with the stubborn 
calmness of his Northern blood, he still sought to 
appeal to her reason. At the same time, he at- 
tempted to rouse in her some faint reflex of the 
passion within his own heart. He took her two 
hands again; he drew her toward him, and, 
stooping till the soft wavy curls about her temple 
touched his lips, he spoke fervently and with 
flashing eyes that vainly sought hers. 
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But she, forgetting that her two hands were 
prisoners, that his arm was round her, and that 
his lips were dose to her own, still clung to her 
argument merely as an argument, and not with 
the feeble resistance of one who has the faintest 
idea of yielding. 

"And Chaiiotte Corday,'" she said^"her life 
was not thrown away." 

The man's patience was almost sublime, but 
he relinquished her fingers suddenly with a little 
movement, as if to cast her hands away from 
him. 

"She!" he said bitteriy— " Chariotte Corday 
— ^what good did she do ? Think you that France 
would have been different now had she never 
existed? No, no; events were moving on 
slowly and irresistibly, she neither accelerated 
nor retarded them ; and she has left a lasting ex- 
ample of violence behind her for other women to 
follow. Think, Marie — think what you are do- 
ing! It is murder, the most vile of human 
crimes; not even murder with the extenuation 
of hot blood, but a calm and unflinching thirst 
for the life of a fellow-creature, and he a man 
who has served his country as few men have. 
He has fought an open fight, dealing with tl.e 
most treacherous and unreliable miscreants; he 
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has ever been the soul of honour; no mean sub- 
terfuge has stained the brilliancy of his diplomatic 
skill. Would that I could say the same of our 
own countrymen I " 

By dint of praising this man, the passionate 
young Russian student had gradually grown into 
the habit of attributing to him virtues which he 
perhaps did not possess. Nevertheless, he was 
a true champion, though he had taken up the 
sword from purely selfish motives. 

"He may be doing his duty toward his coun- 
try," said the girl, with the cool, cruel judgment 
of an Inquisitor, "but from what motives? 
These Englishmen are no patriots; they do not 
possess that burning love for their native land 
that lies in our Russian hearts, Ivan. Think you 
they would go cheerfully to the horrors of Si- 
beria, content that they had made one attempt, 
failure though it may have been, to loosen one 
stone of the structure they pit their helpless 
strength against, as flies against a gravestone? 
These English fight for the love of fighting, 
whether it be with sword or pen; and then, 
when it is over, they are quite content to go 
home and spend their lives in profitless leisure. 
No, Ivan ; do not speak to me of duty to country 
and of patriotism. It may or it may not influence 
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this man — this . . . Winyard Mistley, for we 
do not know him; but if it is the case, he is not 
like the rest of his countrymen. Ah ! if I could 
only meet some one who knows him, who 
could give me some opinion as to his motives! 
He never speaks, he never shows himself; you 
never hear his opinion quoted. He seems to 
laugh at fame, and yet he is the most powerful 
of them alL He works silently, like a mole; but 
when the work is done he seems to forget it all, 
and is almost a boy. What did Marloff, the 
cleverest of the Government agents, find out on 
the voyage home to Suez ? Nothing — nothing at 
all. He wrote to me of a light-hearted, reck- 
lessly merry boy, whom he could not believe to 
be identical with the man he was told to watch. 
He spoke of one who was ever the foremost in 
organizing amusements on board — ^think of that, 
Ivan, organizing amusements, and keeping the 
whole ship merry and joyful! Ah, it is madden- 
ing! It is strange that he can be the brother • 
. . of the sailor! " 

The girl stood by the window in the rapidly 
fading Ught, twining and intertwining her slim 
white fingers, while her lips quivered with an al- 
most childish passion. 

"Marie," said the young man, in a slow, cold 
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tone, *'has it never struck you, has the idea 
never passed through your brain, that some one 
else is laughing at you? Have you never 
thought that the Government — our own Govern- 
ment — whose duty it is to watch over all its peo- 
ple, is making a tool of you? They fear this 
man, and with good reason; therefore they 
would not be sorry if he were removed from 
their path. They dare not suggest such an ac- 
tion, but they dare to forward it indirectly, so 
long as they are themselves safe from suspicion. 
They pretend to know nothing of you, and to be 
ignorant of your motive in coming to England; 
but why was it made so easy for you to leave 
Russia? and why was 1, the son of a Nihilist, 
and myself a suspected Nihilist, allowed to come 
to England with you ? They allowed Marloflf to 
write to you, because you pleaded a personal in- 
terest in this man. For all they know, this Eng- 
lishman may have wronged you personally; 
doubtless they will say it was so. 'Give the 
girl the information she requires,' they would 
say; and the letter would be drafted from the 
Vasili Ostrov for Marloflf to copy out in his own 
handwriting. If you carry out this scheme — this 
mad scheme of yours, Marie — think you that the 
Government will say a word for you ? No! they 
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will express to the English Government their sin- 
cere regret that this dastardly assassination 
should have been perpetrated by a Russian; an 
attache will attend his funeral, and the English 
newspapers will by some means get hold of the 
information that there has always been madness 
in your family ! " 

•'I have thought of that," replied the girl, 
" and it only confirms my inward conviction that 
I am working for the good of my country. Ah, 
if I only knew his motives — if I only knew 
him!" 

The girl was much more influenced by her own 
doubts than by the young man's arguments, 
though perhaps these were indirectly fostering 
her doubts. 

He was not slow to see this, and take advan- 
tage of it. 

"Well, then," he urged, "wait; wait and 
watch him; we may even get to know him. 
They are different from us, these Englishmen, 
for they can throw aside their work entirely for a 
time, and take it up again where they dropped it 
when the moment comes. He will probably be 
doing nothing now for some time, and then who 
knows what his next mission may be ? They are 
a universal people these, and try many things; 
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they have no discrimination in their judgment 
of men. Do they not make statesmen of their 
generals, and naval lords of their men of letters ? 
Mistley may go into Parliament, and do nothing 
more in the world/' 

"If he went into Parliament," said the^girl 
forebodingly, "he would be more dangerous 
still/' 

"Well," urged the young man with pleading 
eyes, "but at all events give him a week or a 
fortnight." 

"Then I must leave this forsaken place, and 
live in London," said the girl with determination. 

"Yes; I will take lodgings in Bedford Place, 
and you will join me there. You will be my 
sister again, Marie." 

"Yes, Ivan," she said with a little weary ring 
in her voice, as she laid her hand on his; "1 will 
be your sister again ! " 

He raised the cool, lifeless fingers to his lips, 
and left her alone in the darkened room, where 
the light of the sacred lamp cast its ruddy gleams 
upon the calm faces of the Holy Virgin and her 
Child. 



CHAPTER VI 

Lena singing and Lena in everyday life were 
two very different persons. To the ordinary 
world she was merry and light-hearted, rather 
frivolous perhaps, totally without romance, and 
probably heartless. So thought such people as 
had never heard her sing, or had not attended 
while she was singing; or again, whom she did 
not consider worth singing to. Combined with 
a clear voice and a true ear, she had the rare 
power of imparting a meaning to the words she 
sang. No song of hers ever seemed trivial or 
senseless. When Lena Wright ceased singing, 
there was generally a little pause before any one 
expressed their thanks. It is of no great impor- 
tance perhaps, this momentary silence, but yet it 
may be worth mentioning. Sometimes Lena no- 
ticed it, and then a passing look of embarrass- 
ment came into her eyes as she turned from the 
piano. 

Most people had known the Lena of everyday 
life first, and first impressions hold to the memory 
like a woman to her argument — through contra- 
diction and undeniable evidence, through ridicule 
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and sober reasoning. Those obstinate first im- 
pressions never die ; and we look back through 
the greater events and crises of a friendship to 
them, and believe in them still. Thus it was that 
Lena Wright had, among certain of her friends, 
the reputation of being somewhat worldly, a lit- 
tle frivolous, and not entirely averse to mild flirta- 
tion. No one accredited her with any share of 
that shy romance which, to a girl, is as the dew- 
drop to the tender bud. There were, it may be 
mentioned in passing, two notable exceptions to 
this rule — an old and a young man. Laurance 
Lowe looked upon Lena as a fair replica of the 
fairest human picture he had ever studied ; and he 
could not well make a mistake, as he himself had 
blended the colours for both. It does not often 
occur that a man influences the life of mother and 
daughter in the same way; but when such does 
happen, the two women will be very similar in 
character. Charles Mistley was the second ex- 
ception; he had only known Lena for three years; 
but that dangerous intimacy which springs up be- 
tween the children of old friends had grown 
rapidly with these two, and he knew the girl's 
character and nature as her own mother did not 
know them. 

It happened that Winyard Mistley heard Lena 
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sing befpre he spoke with her; and in after years 
that first impression remained uppermost in his 
mind. Perhaps he was judging in some degree 
from himself. He knew that the gay and some- 
what shallow youth, known to the generality as 
Winyard Mistley, was not the true inner thinking 
man, whose ambition was fortunately tempered 
with a whole-hearted sense of patriotisih rarely 
met with in these self-seeking times. 

When Winyard arrived at the door of Colonel 
Wrighf s house in Seymour Street, the postman 
was just turning away from it, having dropped a 
letter into the box and given his recognized rap. 
Thus Jarvis, the old soldier-servant, saw the 
shadow of a visitor upon the ground-glass of the 
door when he came for the letters, and did not 
wait for a second knock. The old warrior knew 
who this brown-faced stranger was at once, and 
stepped back, holding the door wide open. 

Lena was singing in a small room immediately 
opposite the entrance, and the door of this room 
was wide open. The old soldier's movements 
were quick and noiseless, as a soldier's move- 
ments should be; but Winyard was quicker, and. 
with a touch of his hand« he stopped Jarvis from 
going forward to announce him. 

" Wait a moment! " he whispered* 
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Lena sang on unconsciously. She had heard 
the postman's knock, and recognized it; but was 
not expecting any particular letter, and therefore 
did not interrupt her song. 

The two men stood outside the door and listened 
in silence — the old soldier, whose fighting-days 
were done, and the yourfg man, whose time was 
yet to come. One a sturdy, powerful figure, 
very straight, with a peculiarly flat back and a 
square honest face; the other somewhat taller, of 
lighter build, lean and wiry, active as a cat. They 
could just see Lena's shoulder, and the play of 
her hand and wrist. 

It was a strange song that this light-hearted 
maiden was singing to herself, while awaiting 
the arrival of her mother's guests. A "Fare- 
well," sweet and low as the sound of the sea at 
night when the sunset breeze is dying. There 
was a mournful, almost hopeless swing in the 
old-fashioned air; but the words were brave and 
strong. It was a song written and composed by 
a woman who was white-haired and a grand- 
mother when Lena sang it; the only musical 
work of her life — the one song of her heart. 
Never having been printed, it was little known, 
and Lena had copied it from the manuscript-book 
of a school-friend. It happened that the girl was 
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4n the humour for singing on that particular even- 
ing. The day had been an eventful one, and she 
was looking forward to the evening. All this 
4nade her sing as she had rarely sung before. 

When the last note of the accompaniment had 
'died away, Lena swung rather suddenly round 
upon the music-stool, ahd found herself face to 
face with Winyard. He was standing with his 
overcoat still upon his arm, and at first Lena 
thought that it was Charles Mistley. So quick 
Mras her movement that she caught Winyard 
looking grave — a luxury he rarely indulged in. 

Instantly Lena rose, and although she blushed, 
she smiled with perfect self-possession. 

*'Mr. Mistley," she said, extending her hand, 
•' I never heard you come in." 

Then they shook hands, and Jarvis vanished 
with Winvard's coat 

*'I am afraid." said Mistley, looking a trifle 
guilty, "that I have been standing outside since 
the end of the first verse." 

Lena gave a little laugh, which was not quite 
free from embarrassment 

•'That was rather mean," she said. 

*M am afraid it was impertinent," said Win- 
yard quickly, "now that I come to think of it; 
but at the moment I hardly thought of what I 
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was doing. You see, 1 came in with the letters, 
and then, as soon as I stepped inside the door, 1 
heard . . . you singing. I am afraid 1 pre* 
vented the man from interrupting you. I could 
not help it. You must make some allowance for 
a wanderer whose manners have suffered, Miss 
Wright. You see, I have not heard anything 

• . like that for three years, and I could not 
esist hearing it all." 

"If you like to listen to people practising," an- 
swered Lena, "there is no actual harm in it. Let 
us go upstairs to the drawing-room. Our re- 
spective mothers are there. Papa is dressing, 
and Charlie has not come yet." 

Lena stopped rather abruptly, and led the way 
upstairs. It suddenly struck her that the Charlie 
whose name came so naturally from her lips was 
this man's brother^ and that her easy manner 
of speaking of hiin must sound objectionably 
/amiliar. 

Winyard gave her no time to think of it, how- 
ever. He saw the passing embarrassment, and 
came to her relief at once. 

"I have not seen Charlie," he said quietly, as 
he followed her, "since he went to sea. He 
could not get away from Greenwich till this 
evening, and of course the Colonel and I have 
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been spending a happy day at the Foreign Office. 
I suppose he is a great big fellow now; he was 
rather weedy when I went to India, but there 
was a promise of great strength about him." 

•*1 think," said the girl, "he is the strongest 
man 1 have ever seen." 

Winyard looked up quickly into her face, 
which he could now see, as she had turned at 
the top of the stairs to wait for him. 

" In every sense of the word ?*' he asked; for 
he thought he detected a deeper meaning in the 
tone of her voice than the mere words conveyed. 
But he never received his answer, for at that mo- 
ment the drawing-room door opened, and Mrs. 
Wright came forward to receive him. 

"It is striking seven," she said, with a smile. 
•' You are here to the minute. I know now how 
it is that you never hurry, and always have time 
for everything, as the Colonel tells me you have. 
1 need not introduce you two, apparently." 

"No, it is not necessary, thank you," replied 
Mistley, standing aside to allow Lena to pass into 
the room. " We have settled all that, and I have 
got myself into trouble already." 

"How so?" 

" By listening." 

Winyard Mistley laughed a clear, practical. 
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ready laugh, as he sat down in obedience to 
Mrs. Wright's gesture, and then changed the 
subject. 

**The mariner is late/' he said. 

**The mariner," observed Mrs. Wright, with a 
mock severity which betrayed a kindly feeling 
toward its object, **has a gentle way of lounging 
serenely in about ten minutes late upon most 
occasions." 

The next moment the door opened, and Lau- 
ranee Lowe entered the room, closely followed 
by Charles Mistley. 



CHAPTER VII 

The old man entered in his usual slow and de- 
liberate manner. The Colonel advanced to meet 
him with outstretched hand and a hearty word of 
greeting. 

•' Ah, Laurance, 1 am glad to see you! " 

Lowe answered never a word. He took the 
outstretched hand in his thin, strong fingers, and 
bowed as he pressed it with a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy. 

In the meantime the two brothers had met 

•'Hallo, Charlie!" 

'•Well, Win!" 

They were close to Lena when they shook 
hands, and she heard the characteristic greeting. 
She also saw the long slow glance of their eyes, 
as each noted the work of the last three years in 
the development, bodily and mental, of the 
other's forces. 

As they stood thus together before her, she 
saw, with feminine rapidity of thought, that 
there was not such a marked resemblance be- 
tween the brothers as she had at first imagined. 
What likeness there was lay rather in manner 
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and carriage than in feature. She saw now that 
Charlie was a much bigger man than his brother; 
also that he was fairer and with blue eyes, while 
Winyard's were gray. In one, the slow, sure 
characteristics of a Saxon predominated; in the 
other, the quicker organization of a Dane. 

Lena's comparisons were at this moment inter- 
rupted by her father, who came up and shook 
hands with Charles Mistley, dispensing with an 
introduction. 

** Ah," he said genially, *' you should have been 
a soldier instead of a sailor! You are too big a 
fellow to be cramped up in a torpedo-boat. 1 
am afraid we old soldiers think that every man 
should be a redcoat, and perhaps we're right, 
after all. I know that every time I hear the roll 
of the drum or the tread of trained feet 1 look 
down for the gold lace on my arm, and think 
that if 1 had another life to live I would try sol- 
diering again/' 

Winyard Mistley had turned away, and across 
the room his eyes met Laurance Lowe's calm 
gaze. Mrs. Wright had been watching them in 
anticipation of that moment, and now she has- 
tened to introduce them formally. The strength 
of the grip he received caused Winyard some 
little surprise; but this was not betrayed in the 
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genial gravity of h\s eyes as he met Lowe's 
solemn gaze. 

To the young fellow, who, like all bom travel- 
lers, was a keen observer of human nature, this 
unobtrusive old man was interesting. He was 
too intelligent to fall into the common error of 
considering Laurance Lowe a mere cipher in 
Mrs. Wright's circle of friends. His silence was 
not the natural reserve of a self-absorbed man, 
nor did it emanate from the simple fact that his 
brain was fallow, and that he had nothing to say. 
Before the evening was far advanced, Winyard 
had established these two discoveries to his own 
satisfaction. He observed that the old man fol- 
lowed the conversation, which, among such 
closely-allied friends, was perforce general; that 
no remark passed unheard, no sally was missed; 
but that he never spoke unless he was directly 
addressed, which occurred frequently on Lena's 
part, occasionally with the Colonel, and rarely 
with Mrs. Wright Winyard also observed that 
whenever Lowe met Lena's eyes the lines of his 
face, which were deeply drawn, especially im- 
mediately over his mustache, relaxed somewhat, 
and that a faint motion of his lips beneath the 
silky white hair took place. These phenomena 
constituted a smile. 
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There was in Lowe no desire to pose as a man 
with a story — a blighted being who lived in a 
hopeless past, whose interest in life was dead. 
Indeed, nothing gave him so much pleasure as to 
sit as he was sitting this evening, among intelli- 
gent women and travelled men ; to listen to their 
views on men and things, however frivolous, 
however ridiculous, and to add that shadowy 
smile of his to the general merriment. And 
when he was referred to he invariably proved 
that his humour consisted of more than the mere 
appreciation of humour in others, which is like 
the reflection of a candle in a mirror, inasmuch 
as it is light, but not original light. 

Strange to say, it was these little flashes of 
humour that caused Winyard to realize the living 
pathos of this old man's existence. They came 
as a suggestion of wasted capabilities, of powers 
unheeded, of opportunities wilfully ignored. 
There is pathos in the sight of a man who, hav- 
ing tried, has failed; but infinitely greater sadness 
is there in the contemplation of him who will not 
try because he is indifferent. Could it be that 
there are, after all, other things in life worth 
striving for than fame, and the glory of placing 
one's chiselled stone in the great structure of an 
empire ? Winyard Mistley's love of his country 
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was exceedingly great; but, after all, it was only 
human, and we all know that in the flower of 
every human love there is a gnawing worm called 
Self, which, though often unseen, is sufficient to 
render it but a poor misshapen shadow of that 
other love of which we talk so much and know 
so little. 

The young diplomatist knew well enough that 
the poorest in the land, the very humblest crip- 
ple of a shoeblack, may be a loyal and true pa- 
triot; but he also knew that for all the good such 
loyalty and patriotism could do, the man might 
as weU be a black-hearted traitor. Therefore his 
ambition ran very smoothly with his sense of 
patriotism, upon the principle that the higher he 
climbed the farther could his voice be heard. 

It was not until after the ladies had left the 
room that the conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject dearest to the Colonel's heart; and then 
Mistley learnt with some surprise that upon this, 
as on every other question that had been raised, 
Laurance Lowe knew something. This tongue- 
tied, callous Englishman was one of the few who 
from the enervating security of peaceful Britain 
could look afar with watchful eyes and note the 
rising of that tiny cloud in the East, which at 
times seems about to rend the heavens with the 
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fury of its lightning, and then again will dwindle 
away to mere vapour, floating over the blue ether 
of time. Winyard, being of a colder, less en- 
thusiastic nature than the Colonel, was more cor- 
rect in his reading of the public opinion in Eng- 
land upon matters Indian and Colonial. He was 
well aware that a fresh and daring encroachment 
upon the frontier of our Indian Empire would 
rivet the gaze of every Englishman upon the sul- 
len movements of the aggressor for the whole 
space of a week, provided some fresh excite- 
ment, some thrilling murder in Paris, or a ship- 
wreck attended with graphic details, did not usurp 
its place in the public interest. But beyond that 
he was too wise to expect anything. He rec- 
ognized, therefore, that Laurance Lowe was 
more learned on this question than the majority 
of Englishmen. But in this, as in everything, 
Winyard found that strange lack of enthusiasm, 
and even of interest. He found that Lowe's ob- 
servations, keen and far-sighted as they were, 
confined themselves to the mere indifferent criti- 
cism of a looker-on, whose life or happiness 
could in no way be affected by future events. 

Thus it came about that Laurance Lowe, who 
was no favorite with young men, added that 
evening to his scanty circle of admirers. The 
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attraction, also, was naturally in some degree 
mutual, as such friendships invariably are. 
Lowe was prejudiced greatly in Winyard's 
favour from the mere fact that he had proved 
such a valuable assistant to Colonel Wright, and 
also as the brother of Charles Mistley. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Away up in the gently undulating land that 
rolls northward from the Cheviots to the Lam- 
mermuir and Pentland Hills lies the little town of 
Walso. Indeed, it lies upon the downward slope 
of Cheviot; and the clean streets, now grass- 
grown and silent, have many a grim tale to tell 
of the warm blood trickling down their gutters 
into the glancing river, if stones could only 
speak. Walso is a town with a past history 
such -as few can boast of — a history full of brave 
deeds and fierce horror, for it stood in the very 
midst of Border warfare when the Cheviot burns 
ran blood, and the great silent hills echoed the 
ring of steel. 

But now all that is past, and from it has grown 
up a prim, clean little town, paved throughout 
with spotless stone. No brick in all the burgh 
can be found — stone, stone everywhere, as 
strong, and clean, and sturdy as any Walso 
man. Side by side the gray houses are set 
down, shoulder to shoulder, as the brave old 
burghers were wont to stand when the Border- 
ers were out. Up and down these narrow 
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streets pass to-day a race of grave-faced men 
and tall women. Men with long, slow limbs 
and broad shoulders, brown faces, golden hair, 
and gray eyes. These same gray eyes are 
strangely direct in their gaze, looking into one 
as if they were looking into the sea-fret — as, 
indeed, they do during half the year. Up the 
broad valley from the North Sea this fret comes 
stealing like a gray veil all moist with tears, and 
envelops Walso, with its attendant hills, in mys- 
tery. And so the men possess a peculiar con- 
traction of the eyelids, which makes shifty eyes 
feel shiftier — and so the women are blessed with 
complexions as purely pink and white as sunset 
over snow. 

Life up here is conducted upon a slower prin- 
ciple than in the bustling South. Slow of move- 
ment, slow of speech, is this race of men and 
women. Taciturn about themselves, and not too 
genial to strangers, the men are reputed to be 
very shrewd and far-sighted, especially in matters 
pertaining to pasture, wool, and " beasteses." In 
fact, they, one and all, appear entirely capable of 
managing their own affairs. The women in 
Walso, as also in other parts of the world, must 
necessarily be of superior intellect to their spouses^ 
as they find time not only to manage their own 
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affairs, but also those of every other woman in 
and around their native town. One worthy 
woman there was, however, who by experience 
had learnt discretion in its closest sense. This 
was Mrs. -Armstrong, who let lodgings in the 
High Street. Her lodgers were mostly of the 
same habits and inclinations — in fact, they were 
all trout fishermen. The pavement of the High 
Street, which had rung beneath many an armed 
heel, now knew again the touch of steel, but of a 
more peaceful metal. Day after day these patient 
anglers slouched down the street toward the 
river, taking long, ungainly steps, and swinging 
their heavily clad feet and legs with a slow rhythm 
which indicated powers of long endurance. These 
anglers were no ornaments to Walso society, for 
it must be confessed that their appearance was 
uniformly disgraceful. One and all affected a 
very loose tweed coat, much dragged and mis- 
shapen by the creel-strap, a tweed cap of a dif- 
ferent pattern, embellished with the gleam of gut 
and gaudy fly, a short pipe and a long stride, 
stained waders and greasy brogues. In the morn- 
ing they tramped heavily over the stones, with 
many a screech of polished nail and heel-plate; in 
the evening they slouched along, leaving little 
trails of water after them. All wore the same 
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calmly contemplative expression; for your trout 
fisherman, whatever he may be in ordinary life, 
is a meditative being when he gets v^thin sound 
of running water — loving solitude and seeking 
it 

But now it happened that the busy tongues had 
really something tangible to thresh out between 
them, for Mrs. Armstrong had let her lodgings to 
a stranger much more interesting than an unob- 
trusive, indifferent fisherman. This was no other 
than a young lady, "a furrineer," as was gener- 
ally supposed. The worst of it was that no one 
in Walso could put forward, for the general ben- 
efit and information, a single fact concerning her. 
Mrs. Currie, the station-master's wife, had seen 
her descend from the train, and was at first in- 
clined to consider her a "likely enou^*' young 
lady — whatever that distinction might be worth 
— but on overhearing an inquiry as to whether 
lodgings were obtainable in the village, the worthy 
matron at once withdrew her mental observation. 
She had naturally expected that this was another 
visitor for Broomhaugh, as she understood that 
Mrs. Mistley had many "furrineering" acquaint- 
ances; but that a young woman — "ay, an' wi' 
good looks, too " — should arrive alone — that is to 
say, with no other companion than a diminutive 
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maid, who spoke no word of honest English — 
why, the thing was **pre-e-posterous." 

This event, following close upon the arrival at 
Broomhaugh of Mrs. Mistley, young Mr. Win- 
yard, and several guests, among whom was a 
real "cornel," proved almost too much for Walso. 
This sudden influx of other folk's affairs in want 
of management was unprecedented, and it is to 
be feared that, in their zeal for the good of oth- 
ers, many prominent ladies of Walso neglected 
sadly their own interests. . Several tins of embryo 
bread, set before the fire on baking-day for the 
purpose of ** rising," were allowed to rise and fall 
again by reason of evaporation; and the two 
Misses Currie were disappointed of their new 
white dresses on Wednesday evening, because 
Miss Eghye allowed her tongue to overrule her 
needle. 

As it was more or less generally understood 
that Mrs. Mistley was in some degree capable of 
managing her own affairs (though the advice of 
an experienced woman such as Mrs. Currie could 
surely never come amiss), the greater share of 
public criticism and assistance was kindly ac- 
corded to the young lady of foreign proclivities 
. who enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Armstrong's 
roof. Now, this young lady was no other than 
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Miss Marie Bakovitch, or, as she was pleased to 
call herself upon occasions, the Baroness de Nan- 
tille — a title enjoyed by her mother before that 
lady married the Odessa merchant, Peter Bako- 
vitch, her second matrimonial venture. 

With a wonder at the glibness of her own 
tongue, the girl had told Mrs. Armstrong on ar- 
riving that she expected her brother Ivan in a few 
days. The old woman knew the responsibility 
of her position too well to abuse it by retailing to 
her neighbours incidents that might be injurious 
to her lodgers ; but the ways of this vague, fair- 
haired girl were not her ways, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong positively ached to confide the fruits of 
her observations to the ear of some sympathetic 
soul. According to her simple code of honour, 
she was bound by the laws of hospitality to pro- 
tect and defend any person temporarily under her 
roof; and, although there were many facts sorely 
troublesome to her mind — such as the affixing to 
her walls of a small picture of the Virgin and 
Child, and the constant illumination of the same 
by an uncouth and uncanny little oil-lamp— Mrs. 
Armstrong succeeded in containing herself until 
the arrival of Ivan Meyer at Walso. 

This took place two days later than the advent 
of Marie Bakovitch herself, and before the won- 
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der of her coming had been fully discussed or 
exhausted. 

Meyer soon discovered that the silence of the 
absorbed and dreamy girl was more likely to do 
harm than a discreet straightforwardness of 
speech. He therefore informed Mrs. Armstrong 
of sundry particulars concerning himself and his 
sister Marie. Without ill-treating the truth, he 
slipped round about it by that path which at first 
looks so broad and easy, but soon becomes 
tortuous and hard to trace. 

Himself he described as an artist desirous of 
immortalizing some of the charming hillside 
stream-beds hitherto familiar to fishermen alone. 
His sister Marie was delicate, of a nervous tem- 
perament, which could not fail to benefit by con- 
tact with folk of such well-knowrr self-reliance 
and sturdiness of character. He was afraid that 
London, in which restless city they had been so- 
journing, was not by any means the proper 
habitation for Marie; but Mrs. Armstrong would 
understand that a needy artist was compelled to 
live where there was a demand for pictures. 

**Ay, dootless, dootless," replied Mrs. Arm- 
strong. ** 1 dinna ha'ad much by pictures myseF, 
but there's folks that likes them! " 

"Ye-es, Mrs. Armstrong," responded Meyer, 
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without having the faintest conception of the 
good lady's meaning; but he knew the value of 
agreeing with a woman. 

Ivan Meyer was young, and therefore full of 
hope. 

He still hoped to persuade the girl, whom he in 
his simplicity looked upon as possessed for the 
time being by a mental disease — though he did 
not suspect that the doctors had already com- 
menced to give it a name — to give up her mad 
project of serving her country by a useless mur- 
der. 

He rather dreaded the first mention of the sub- 
ject which occupied the girl's mind, and, though 
he did his best to talk of other topics, she took 
the very earliest opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. 

Mrs. Armstrong had just cleared away the re- 
mains of their simple evening meal, and set the 
lamp on the table. Meyer produced his portfolio, 
and spoke of his latest sketches; but the girl 
quietly placed her hand upon it so as to keep it 
closed, and looking across the table, she forced 
him to meet her eyes, and said slowly : 

" Ivan, what news have you ?" 

"He is here," replied the young artist re- 
luctantly. 
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** At Broomhaugh ? " 

"At Broomhaugh. His mother is there also; 
Colonel Wright, his wife and daughter as well." 

Marie Bakovitch sat for some moments in 
silence. Her hands were lying upon the green 
tablecloth, with a peculiar stillness which was 
characteristic of the girl. It was a stillness with- 
out peace. Without raising her eyes, she said 
presently: 

"And the other— the sailor?" 

" He comes in a fortnight. At present he is 
detained by his duties at Chatham or Greenwich, 
my informant could not say which." 

"When did the Mistleys come?" 

"On Monday, the same day as you, Marie." 

The girl nodded her head, as if in silent con- 
firmation of Meyer's statement. 

" Have you seen Marloflf ? " she asked suddenly. 

"I have." 

" And you have the photograph, Ivan ?" 

"No," replied Meyer, shaking his head slowly. 
" The photograph has been destroyed — such were 
his orders ! " 

" But you have the verbal description ? " 

"Yes . . ." 

"What is it?" 
*0f medium height, square shoulders. 
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Looks military, walks lightly, is agile in his 
movements.' . . ." 

" Yes — ^yes," interrupted the girl impatiently. 
She had been following the description as if it 
were familiar to her. " And his face ? " 

'"Face, intelligent and much sunburnt; eyes 
gray, of some penetration, though usually wear- 
ing a smile. Light mustache, somewhat fairer 
than the hair, which is brown. Profile good, and 
expressive of determination.' " 

Meyer stopped. He had been reciting in the 
monotone of a schoolboy who knows his lesson 
well, but he had been watching his companion's 
face steadily, and now he saw her change colour. 
The faint pink flush left her cheeks, while the 
shadow beneath her eyes deepened. The brilliant 
redness of her lips was startling in comparison 
with her pallid face. 

"Marie — Marie!" he exclaimed, taking her 
cold hands within his. " You are killing your- 
self with all this excitement! For God's sakj 
listen to reason! This man . . ." 

Marie Bakovitch rose suddenly and walked to 
the window, which was open, though the thick 
curtain was drawn across it. She jerked it back, 
and looked through the branches of a geranium 
plant out into the deserted streeL 
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"I travelled from London with him," she said 
presently. 

"In the same compartment?" inquired Meyer 
anxiously ; he had risen and was standing beside 
her, looking down upon her fair head. 

"No, in the same train." 

'* Thank the Holy Virgin you did not know 
him!" exclaimed he fervently. 

"1 did know him," the girl replied softly; "I 
knew him by his resemblance to— to his brother." 

** Marie! " exclaimed Meyer suddenly, '* Marie! 
You must wait. As long as he is here, he can be 
doing no harm. The moment he stirs from 
here, instead of placing difficulties in your way, 
i will help you." 

'*So you have placed difficulties in my way?" 
she said wonderingly, as she looked up into his 
sensitive, feeble face; but he did not meet her 
gaze. 

** You will never understand my love for you," 
he said by way of reply, and his voice was won- 
derfully soft and patient. 

As she looked at him, her blue eyes slowly filled 
with tears, and it was a proof of her ignorance of 
love that she did not hide them from her lover. 

'* Good-night, brother," she said gently, hold- 
ing out her h^nd. 
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"Good-night, Marie." He took her fingers, 
and was about to raise them to his lips, when his 
eyes met hers. Something he saw there made 
him drop her hand, and cross the room to open 
the door for her to pass out. 



CHAPTER IX 

Colonel Wright and Mistley lost no time in 
getting to work and arranged to fish the morn- 
ing after their arrival at Broomhaugh. 

Winyard went down-stream, while the Colo- 
nel fished up. It was not really a good day 
for sport. The sky was brilliant, with dazzling 
white clouds scudding before a strong breeze. 
Altogether, matters did not go well. Several 
times Winyard stumbled as he made his way up 
the bed of the stream, very nearly breaking his 
rod on each occasion. Before he had been at 
work half an hour, he caught his fly twice in a 
tree, having to cross through deep water to re- 
lease it. In fact, he was fishing atrociously. 
Now, when a man who is an adept with the rod 
fails to catch fish, and occasionally hooks a tree, 
it is fairly safe to surmise that he is not giving 
his mind to the work before him. Such, indeed, 
it is to be feared was the case with this fisherman. 

To Winyard Mistley, Ambition and his allies 
whispered: "Leave home and love, cast aside 
comfort and ease, sacrifice all in order to pierce 
through the ruck of mediocrity — and pierce you 
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must! " On the oth^ hand, a small voice urged: 
" I am worth more than fame, more than glory 
and a country's gratitude, for I outlive them all! *' 

No wonder this angler caught trees instead of 
fish, when such inward voices were striving for 
the mastery. But the strife was destined to be 
settled by an event, and not by thoughts. 

While he fished, Winyard Mistley was actually 
pondering over the advisability of abandoning 
his new profession. What conclusion he might 
have arrived at it were hard to say, had he been 
allowed to think the matter out; but suddenly a 
new light shone upon it A light all lurid with 
the hate of man, red with the gleam of aggres- 
sive treachery, yet shining with the glory of a 
steadfast purpose. 

Amid the solitary grandeur of his native hills, 
by the side of peaceful Broomwater, an event 
was destined to take place on this fair summer 
morning which left its mark on Winyard Mist- 
ley's life. It was here that the long pursuit, so 
steadfastly carried out by Marie Bakovitch, was 
to come to an end. He was fully aware of the 
girl's purpose, and even knew her name and 
description, but had always treated the matter 
lightly, as the passing freak of a highly strung 
and ignorant girl. Now he was about to learn 
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his mistake ; he was about to face a sudden and 
unexpected danger, alone and unaided, as he had 
faced most things in his short life. 

Mistley had made his uneventful way up the 
stream for about a mile, and was now approach- 
ing a spot where the water broadened out, losing, 
after the manner of earthly things, profundity in 
so doing. Here were stepping-stones, and on 
each side a natural unmade footpath. 

Although he was fishing carelessly, Winyard's 
eyes were fixed upon the water; and he there- 
fore failed to perceive the form of a girl at the 
edge of the stream, upon the opposite side, and 
a little higher up. 

This young lady had apparently no intention 
of making her way across the stepping-stones, 
being quite content to stay where she was. 
Every now and then she glanced down-stream, 
as if expecting some one; and yet when Mistley 
appeared, unconsciously and placidly angling, 
she appeared surprised and somewhat disturbed. 

At first she made a movement as if to draw 
back; and then, suddenly stepping forward, she 
resolutely planted herself at the water's edge, 
with pale agitated face and quivering lips, while 
)'ier small ungloved hand went to the pocket of 
)ier dress. 
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With aggravating deliberation tiie fisherman 
came slowly on. The water below the stepping- 
stones was of no use to him, so he raised his rod 
to gather in the line and pass on. As he did so 
he lifted his eyes, and found himself face to face 
with the girL Her attitude, the paleness of her 
face, and the wild excitement gleaming in her 
eyes were instantiy observed by Winyard, and 
in a flash of thought he connected her presence 
there with himself, and with the tall artist whose 
face he remembered having seen at Victoria 
Station on the morning of his arrival in England. 

There was no ignoring the girl's evident ex- 
citement; he could not pretend to treat her as a 
villager, and pass on with a local greeting. For a 
moment the ruddy colour left his face; but it was 
not due to cowardice, for men grow pale in 
moments of excitement who do not know what 
fear is. Then he raised his cap, but never smiled 
or inclined his head. 

The girl ignored his salutation, standing motion- 
less and pale as a marble statue. 

"1 am Marie Bakovitch," she said simply, the 
musical tone of her deep voice rising above the 
brawl of water. 

"I know it," he replied. Even in face of her 
pale, set features, and under the gaze of her eyes. 
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he could not check the quiver of his lips. He 
was too chivalrous to let her see his smile, so he 
said: ** You have caught me at last! " 

Then, rod in hand, he stepped into the run- 
ning water. The brook sped past Winyard's 
legs, rippling and laughing, while with its voice 
mingled the sad murmur of the pine-trees over- 
head, like the sound of the surf on a deserted 
shore. 

Slowly he made his way across, feeling with 
his encumbered feet for each standing-place, for 
he dared not remove his eyes from the girl's pale 
and defiant face. Suddenly she seemed to real- 
ize what he was doing, and she raised one hand 
convulsively to her throbbing temples. Then 
hastily she withdrew the other hand from her 
pocket. Mistley saw the gleam of polished metal 
flashing in the sunlight, and a moment later he 
was facing the muzzle of a pistol, while behind 
it he still met those lifeless blue eyes fixed on his 
face, with no light of hatred in them. 

The sight of the little black orifice, with its rim 
of blue steel, drove the smile away from the 
young Englishman's lips; but still he slowly ap- 
proached her with the dogged coolness of his 
race — not blindly, but calculating his chances as 
if he were gifted with a dozen lives. 
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"If," she exclaimed, in her pretty Russianized 
English, **you come one step nearer to me, 1 kill 
you!" 

No reply came from his lips. The stream 
laughed on. Overhead the pine-trees sighed, 
and far away in the blue ether a solitary curlew 
gave forth his weird cry of warning. 

Facing the mouth of the grim little pistol, 
Winyard never hesitated. He was half-way 
across the stream, and with the same surefoot- 
edness he continued his way. 

Then suddenly the giri dropped her arm. 

"For God's sake, stop!" she hissed, stamping 
her foot on the soft turf. 

Still he came on toward her, with steadfast gray 
eyes fixed on her face. Then she slowly raised 
her arm again, and turned the pistol toward him. 
While facing it, he was calculating his chances 
with a deliberation that was surprising even to 
himself; and there flitted through his mind the 
recollection of his own failure to sooth a disabled 
horse, because its eyes met his without flinching. 

The bed of the stream was now rising at a 
gentle incline beneath his feet; a few more steps, 
and he would be in shallower water; yet another 
few, and that small white hand would be within 
his reach. 
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Suddenly a streak of white flame almost 
blinded him, and a ringing report well-nigh 
burst his brain. 

The little puflf of gray smoke rose slowly on 
the breeze, and Marie Bakovitch saw Mistley 
standing in the shallow water. 

"Pah!" he exclaimed, as he passed his dis- 
engaged hand across his eyes. 

The sulphureous smoke had half choked him, 
and some grains of unburnt power had flown 
into his face, causing a momentary sting ; other- 
wise, he was unhurt. The pistol was of Ger- 
man manufacture, and threw high, having been 
made to sell, and not to kill. 

He gave her no time to attempt a second 
shot. In an instant he was on the bank, hav- 
ing sent his rod quivering on to the turf beside 
him. 

He grasped her wrist, but not too fiercely, for 
even then he remembered his manners. 

She made no attempt to resist, and relinquished 
her hold on the weapon as he firmly took it. 
Suddenly he felt the life go from her hand, and 
was just in time to catch her as she fell, uncon- 
scious and helpless, forward into his arms. It 
took him a moment to realize what had hap- 
pened; then he laid her gently on the slope of 
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the bank, and turned to get some water, which 
element he supposed to be necessary under the 
circumstances. 

A man is not seen to advantage when admin- 
istering aid to an unconscious woman. He is 
apt to be clumsy and ridiculously awkward, feel- 
ing all the while that this is no fit occupation for 
him, that he is meddling with a delicate machine 
of which the sensitive workmanship and motive- 
springs are to him a profound mystery. He is 
oppressed with the notion that another woman 
would instantly put matters right by the simple 
means of unhooking something, or the perform- 
ance of some similar trivial office of which he 
knows absolutely nothing, and would rather not 
attempt in view of returning consciousness. 
With a sufferer of his own sex it is a different 
matter; and from the time of the good Samari- 
tan down to these ambulance days, a man min- 
istering to a man has always been an edif)ing 
and wholesome picture. 

However, it was Mistley's custom to make the 
best of most things. There was within him that 
true British conceit which prides itself upon be- 
ing equal to every emergency, provided it be hu- 
man, and the cause more or less a righteous one. 
Therefore he filled his cap with the cool water 
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that flowed from the Northern hills and set 
about to vanquish this unknown foe. 

Now, it happened that sunstroke was a visita- 
tion with which he was more or less familiar, 
having had experience of it on several occasions ; 
moreover, he was a great partaker in a certain 
insular love of cold water applied outwardly, and 
it appeared to him that he might do worse than 
treat this patient as he had treated many (less at- 
tractive) suffering from sunstroke. 

Carefully holding his cap by the rim, he sud- 
denly tipped it over, and cast upon the girl's 
lifeless face a cold shock of water, which imme- 
diately trickled down her neck in a most uncom- 
fortable manner. But what man, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have been expected to think 
of that ? This vigorous treatment met with its 
due reward, fcr Marie Bakovitch promptly 
opened her eyes, just in time to save herself 
the infliction of a second capful. 

** Where am 1?'* she inquired in French, that 
being the tongue in which she prayed and 
thought, having spoken it before any other. 

Winyard was not averse to satisfying harmless 
curiosity; but to answer this question was a 
matter of some length, so he ignored it, and said 
in the same language: ''Now you are all right 
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again, is it not so? Come, let us sit on that 
great stone. There you will get the breeze." 

He slid an arm under the light form of his 
would-be murderess, and gently supported her 
toward the rock indicated. She allowed herself 
to be placed thereon in dazed silence, and then 
slowly raised one hand to the bosom of her 
dress. 

*' I am afraid you are rather damp," said Win- 
yard apologetically, but with a cheerfulness of 
manner which seemed to indicate that all had 
occurred for the best. Then, being a gentleman, 
and perhaps a little soft-hearted, he turned away, 
busying himself with the top of his flask. This 
gave the girl time to rearrange the soft masses 
of hair which had become a little loosened, and 
to give one or two little cunning touches to her 
apparel, which a woman with only half her 
senses will still do. 

"Here," he said, holding forth the cup of his 
flask, "take a little drink of that" * 

Obediently she took the metal cup and drank. 
If only Ivan Meyer could have seen how Winyard 
commanded and Marie obeyed, he might have 
learned therefrom an invaluable lesson, for the 

girl was of those who need to be domineered 
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over, and are happiest in obedience. What IvaB 
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Meyer the thoughtful failed to perceive in length 
and fulness of years, Winyard Mistley the super- 
ficial saw in exactly two minutes, and knew how 
to profit from it. The cordial appeared to revive 
her; a reawakening of life dawned in her eyes, 
and a faint pink, like the sunny side of a peachy 
rose to her cheeks. 

*'Did I faint?" she asked, without looking up; 
indeed, her eyes were fixed on the cup she still 
held, the contents of which were evidently not 
to her taste. 

** Yes; but you are all right again now," was 
the cheerful and inspiriting reply. 

Then she looked up, and appeared to recognize 
him for the first time, for she started back, ex- 
claiming, **0h — oh-h-h!" and covered her face 
with her hands, as if in horror of a recollection 
just rising in her brain. 



CHAPTER X 

WiNYARD Mktley watched her in silence. He 
almost expected some hysterical display, or per- 
haps a vain onslaught upon himself. The colour 
slowly left her face, and her level red lips were 
pressed together painfully. 

" Now, do not upset yourself! " he said master- 
fully, as he picked up the cup she had cast from 
her. ''Let us be business-like and quiet. Do 
you feel better now ? Is there anything I can do 
for you?" 

She looked up at him in vague amazement 
Then, pressing back her hair with both hands, she 
said: 

•* 1 cannot understand you Englishmen . . . 
do you know who I am ?" 

"Oh yes, mademoiselle," he replied; "1 know 
who you are." 

He stooped and picked up the revolver which 
had so lately been pointed at him, and Mane 
Bakovitch watched in silence while he dexter- 
ously removed the five remaining cartridges and 
threw them into the stream. Then he politely 
handed her the firearm. 

9« 
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'* 1 have a favour to ask of you, mademoiselle," 
he said, **and then, if you feel restored, 1 wil! 
leave you." 

** Of me ? " The poor girl was piteously pale, 
but showed no sign of womanly tearfulness or 
emotion. 

**Yes," he replied, stepping nearer. "Will 
you tell me whether you were sent by your Gov- 
ernment or not ? " 

*M was not." 

'*And yet," said Mistley, watching her face 
closely, "your Government knew of your pur- 
pose. They placed every facility in your 
reach; they encouraged you as much as they 
dared. 

She winced as he emphasized the last word. 
She sat twining and intertwining her ungloved 
fingers, but never spoke. 

"They," he continued bitterly, "found them- 
selves outwitted by simple straightforwardness^ 
which, because it was not their mode of acting, 
was not expected by them. What they failed to 
do by telling lies, breaking treaties, and ignoring 
the commonest points of honour, they attempted 
to accomplish by foul means, calling in the aid of 
a woman ... of a lady, mademoiselle, 
whose hands should never have been soiled by 
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such dirty work. 1 shall never cease to regret 
that this has occurred, and 1 need hardly tell you 
that the matter will rest between ourselves, with 
the exception of Colonel Wright, who must be 
informed of it, not as a personal matter, but as i. 
question of policy. To yourself personally 1 bea. 
not the slightest malice; but oblige me by telling 
the man who signed your passport, who gave 
orders to the spy Marloflf to watch me and report 
to you, who, in fact, did his best to make you c. 
murderess — tell him that from henceforth 1 won. 
no longer from a sense of duty to my country, 
but from feelings of the fiercest hatred toward 
himself and his despicable agents. Ah! you need 
not look frightened. In England we say what 
we mean, and are not afraid of treacherous ears 
being ever on the qui vive to report every com- 
promising word uttered in confidence." 

He was roused at last, and the gray eyes, 
hitherto so calm and restful, flashed as only gray 
eyes can. 

The girl rose and faced him bravely; although 
of a febrile and nervous temperament, she felt at 
that moment no bodily fear. 

*Mt is for my country that 1 strive, and not for 
any man,*' she said, in a low tone. '*/, too, am 
a patriot; /, too, love my home, and count my 
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life as nothing beside my country's good. You 
have power, and you are a man whose words are 
listened to ; but for me it is a different matter. I 
am nobody, and can never hope to raise myself 
to a position of power. My life is of no value to 
Russia ; but by losing it I could make it of value, 
if, by that sacrifice, 1 could remove from her path 
an enemy as implacable, as influential, as your- 
self." 

It is painful to have to record the fact that 
Winyard Mistley shrugged his shoulders at these 
words. Such patriotism as shows itself in the 
forming of societies and making of fiery speeches 
was particularly distasteful to him. He had 
shrewdly suspected that Marie Bakovitch was the 
victim of unscrupulous men, who, possessing a 
certain gift of hysteric oratory, urged on others 
to deeds of violence, while religiously avoiding 
all danger to their own persons. This suspicion 
he now found confirmed by the girl's speech. 

Perceiving that Winyard Mistley had no inten- 
tion of being dragged into an argument, and was 
indeed preparing to leave her, Marie suddenly 
changed her manner. 

**I, too, have a favour to ask of you," she al- 
most pleaded. *' I am in your power, wholly 
and inevitably ; but as an English gentleman 1 beg 
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of you to keep . . . this matter ... a 
profound secret from Ivan Meyer. I am strong 
again now ... I will go! " 

With a grave inclination of the head, she 
passed him, stepping flrmly on the dry turf. He 
watched her as she made her way along the edge 
of the stream by the little path that led to Walso. 

Winyard was in the habit of taking life cheer- 
fully, seeking out the sunny side of every cloud, 
but now he was exceptionally grave. It was 
characteristic of his somewhat reckless ancestors 
that he gave no thought to the danger he had just 
passed through. 

" Poor girl! " he muttered; ** she is desperately 
in earnest, and consequently she is miserable!" 

Then he suddenly stooped to pick up his rod. 

" I wonder who Ivan Meyer can be. He does 
not know that she was waiting here for me to- 
dav. There is more in that than meets the 
eye! " 

When Winyard reached Broomhaugh with 
rather a poor basket of fish upon his back, he 
was told that G>lonel Wright had also returned, 
and was changing his flshing-dothes. When he 
came downstairs a few minutes later, he found 
his chief waiting for him at the door of the 
smoking-room. 
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The old fellow looked grave, and, ignoring 
Winyard's inquiry as to what sport he had had, 
he motioned him to enter the room, and followed 
closely. Then the Colonel closed the door, and 
held out a telegram. 

Winyard took the pink paper, and read aloud : 

" Would suggest Mistley engaging a valet 
whom I can recommend. Marie Bakovitch is in 
England" 

The message bore only the initials '*M. L," 
and had been despatched from the Westminster 
Branch Post-ofFice. Winyard read it over once 
for his own edification, and turned toward his 
chief with a smile. The Colonel was standing 
with his broad shoulders against the mantel- 
piece, his eyes fixed on the carpet. His hands 
were thrust deeply into his jacket-pockets, and 
he moved restlessly from one foot to the other. 

"As usual," said Mistley, still smiling, as he 
took a seat on the edge of the table, and carefully 
tore the telegram into small pieces. '* As usual 
with news from headquarters — this comes just 
too late." 

*' How ? " asked the Colonel, looking up rapidly. 

"I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Marie 
Bakovitch this morning." 
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"You— here?" 

" Yes. She had a cock-shot at me with a very 
nice little revolver at a distance of about five 
yards, and missed me! " 

"Whew — ^w — ^w!" remarked the OdoneL 
Words usually failed him at a critical juncture. 
Mistley laughed as he dropped the remains of the 
telegram into the waste-paper basket — his usual 
laugh, which had little hilarity in it, serving, 
nevertheless, very well as a stop-gap. 

"^e was in the train by which we came. I 
remember seeing her at King's Cross. No doubt 
she is staying at Walso. Privately, 1 think she 
is a little vague in the upper regions; she did not 
appear to know exactly what she was about, and 
— ^and it was — desperately poor shooting! " 

The Colonel tugged pensively at his gray 
mustache, while his kindly eyes rested with an 
expression of wonder on his companion's face. 

"Now that 1 come to think of it," he said 
slowly, "when I drove your mother and Mrs. 
Wright into Walso the other day I saw a for- 
eign-looking giri accompanied by a tall, fair fel- 
low, who looked like a Scandinavian. The ladies 
were in a shop, and 1 was waiting outside." 

"The foreign-looking girl was Marie Bako- 
tch," said Winyard, partly to himself. "If,* 
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he continued, after a long pause — ** if it had only 
been a man, the whole afifair would have been in- 
tensely funny; but, somehow, since I have seen 
the girl, the humour of the thing has vanished." 

Lena and Charlie, passing the open window at 
that moment, heard Winyard's remark. There 
was no mistaking the neat enunciation, no mis- 
conception of the meaning; and as they passed 
on, each wondered a little over those words 
caught on the wing. 

Presently the Colonel walked to the window, 
still pondering over the event just related to him. 
Then, without looking round, he asked: 

** Will you have this valet ?" 

**No, thank you! I do not believe in that 
system, for one reason ; and I require no one to 
protect me from a girl, for another! " 

Then the Colonel turned sharply round, and 
faced his companion. 

"Who was the man I saw with her?" 

"I was just wondering," replied Winyard. 

After a short pause the Colonel spoke again. 

** I think you are a little too rash, you know." 

"If," said Mistley, "this girl is going to be a 
nuisance, she must be made to go; and, above 
all, the ladies must not get wind of the affair. 
There is no reason why they should, 1 think." 
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*' Suppose I go and see the girl — she must be 
made to leave at once! " 

*M think," replied Winyard, *Mt would be as 
well to give her one or two days* grace — say till 
Tuesday. There is not the slightest fear of her 
making herself obnoxious in the meantime; and 
if she is not away by then, we can put on the 
screw. Somehow, I think she will not be heard 
of again ; her patriotism has been satisfied by the 
mere smell of powder, like a French journalist's 
honour. She was desperately frightened, 1 think, 
and very much relieved when she found she had 
made a bad shot." 

"Well, then," said the Colonel, with some de- 
termination, '*you do not go out of my sight till 
Tuesday ! " 

Mistley laughed. 

'*1 often wonder," said the Colonel, with a 
quick upward glance toward his young compan- 
ion — *'I often wonder why this girl ignores me, 
and directs all her mad hatred against you. If the 
matter is, as she and her precious companions 
state, merely a political question, it appears to 
me that my name, and not yours, should be on 
their list of persons considered "dangerous and 
likely to be harmful to Russia." 

Winyard Mistley made no reply. He stooped 
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to caress his dog, who was sleeping on a low 
chair. 

*'l think," continued the Colonel, who felt he 
was gaining ground, and therefore grew bolder, 
while his kindly eyes acquired a new keenness — 
**1 think ... I will go and see . . . 
Marie Bakovitch." 

" No ! " exclaimed Winyard incautiously ; ** you 
must not do that!" 

Then there followed rather an awkward silence 
between these two men who knew each other so 
well. 

"You must think me a great dufifer!" the 
Colonel said at length, a little grimly. 

Winyard shook his head, but did not look up. 

** 1 am afraid," continued the old soldier, *'that 
I must be one, or 1 should have suspected it be- 
fore. Now — when it might have been . . . 
too late, I see it all. That first letter from the 
Society of Patriots . . ." 

** Lunatics," suggested Winyard, with rather a 
lame little laugh. 

'*No, let us call them Patriots, for some of 
them, at least, are sincere. Their first letter 
threatened us both. You answered it, and, con- 
trary to your custom, you forgot to keep a copy 
of what you wrote. Since then there has been 
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no question of me, but only of you. What a 
fool I was not to have thought of it before! " 

Winyard laughed, but the G>lonel held to his 
poinL 

"Mistley," said the old feDow slowly, "dur- 
ing the last two years we have been very good 
friends, and that under exceptionally trying cir- 
cumstances. We have gone through a good 
deal together, and we have shared everything; 
I think it would have been right and fair . . . 
in fact, you must see for yourself that 1 have a 
claim to share this additional danger with you as 
we shared the others." 

Mistley looked toward the door, and said : 

"Listen!" 

Without, in the low-roofed hall, Charies Mistley 
was relating some incident to Lena and her mother. 
It was evidently amusing, because occasionally the 
somewhat monotonous rhythm of his deep voice 
was broken by a laugh; clear and merry from 
Lena, or soft and subdued from Mrs. WrighL At 
last the tale came to an end, and the two voices 
were mingled in one happy burst of merriment 

**No, G^lonel!" said Winyard, shaking his 
head. ** 1 think you had no right whatever! " 

And, \^nth a laugh, he passed out into the hal) 
to join the laughers there. 



CHAPTER XI 

The next day was Sunday. In church Win- 
yard Mistley saw for the third time in his life a 
tall fair man who seemed to be watching him. 
As they quitted the church a note was thrust 
into his hand. It was signed, Ivan Meyer, and 
asked the recipient to be at his own gate at eleven 
o'clock that night. Such an invitation was not 
to be refused, and Mistley was at the appointed 
place before the time. 

The ears of a man who has seen the darker 
side of human nature become very keen, with 
that blessed adaptability which characterizes all 
our senses; and Winyard was waiting for the 
sound of a footfall or the crackle of a branch on 
the little path far down below the wall, knowing 
that in the stillness of night he could not fail to 
hear it. 

The scene was so lovely, the thousand night- 
odors so sweet, that the time slipped rapidly 
away, while the watcher almost forgot to note 
its passage. He had been sitting there nearly 
half an hour, when at length he heard the rustle 
as if of some one moving through the under- 
wood upon the slope down toward the stream. 

109 
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His eyes were now accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and he could recognize the form of each 
tree, drawn in sharp black filigree against the 
gray sky. In the shadow of the wall he soon 
discovered a tall figure approaching hurriedly. 

For a moment it struck Winyard that if this 
man had evil intentions, nothing would be easier 
than to shoot him as he stood with the moon- 
light shining full upon his face; but the thought 
was only fleeting, and untinged with any likeli- 
hood of turning to a fear. 

As the young Englishman went toward him. 
Ivan Meyer raised his hat as he said : 

'* Monsieur Mistley ?" 

*M am Winyard Mistley," he explained. " Per- 
haps you want my brother." 

It may have been that Meyer thought he de- 
tected a slight shade of irony in the formality of 
this reply, for he instantly dropped the ceremo- 
nious mode of address in the third person. 

'*No, monsieur, it is yourself whom I seek," 
he said, with a nervous hesitation which did not 
fail to raise him considerably in his companion's 
estimation. ** You will pardon my indiscretion, 
but I was hard pressed before 1 sought assistance 
— you can believe that ? '' 

The young Englishman began to wonder how 
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much money he had about his person, as he 
bowed in acquiescence. 

Instantly Ivan Meyer saw that his words had 
been misconstrued, and hastened to e;cplain. 

" I am here," he said, in a tone showing more 
self-assertion, "to ask a strange favour!" 

"I will endeavor to assist you — Monsieur 
?" 

• • • i 

'* Meyer — Ivan Meyer. I am a Russian by na- 
tionality ; a Swede by rights, for I am a native of 
the Baltic Provinces." 

Again Winyard bowed, and waited with the 
same unsympathetic silence for further informa- 
tion. 

"You know the name of Marie Bakovitch, 
monsieur ? " 

"I do." 

" She is at present in Walso, near to here." 

** Do you come to me on the part of mademoi- 
selle ? " asked the Englishman somewhat coldly. 

"No; I come on my own account." 

** Indeed!" Winyard moved restlessly from 
one foot to the other, and by casting glances up 
at the clouds, down toward his own boots, and 
indiscriminately around, indicated gently that he 
was not desirous of prolonging an interview 
with this mysterious youth. 
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Suddenly Ivan Meyer took courage, and step- 
ping closer to his companion, he said passionately : 

''I come to you because you have ruined my 
life. I am the lover of Marie Bakovitch. Her 
love for me, or the prospect of winning it, was 
the one bright spot in my existence, which has 
been as dark as that of every young Russian. 
For her I worked night and day, in the hopes of 
one day becoming a great artist; for her sake I 
would willingly have thrown my life away. But 
for her influence I would have become a Terror- 
ist, fighting a glorious battle by means so foul 
that God can only frown upon the righteous side 
and uphold the tyrant. For her sake I forgave 
my father's exile, my mother's death, my own 
miserable childhood; and, just at the moment 
when happiness seemed within my reach — when 
I felt sure of winning Marie's love, you rose upon 
the horizon of my joy — and now . . . now 
you are driving her mad. 1 should have hated 
you; at one time I thought 1 did, but now I 
know that it is not you but your power , that I 
hate. I have known of Marie's project for a 
year, and have ever since striven to make her 
give it up. It is not for your sake that I have 
done this, but for hers — nevertheless, I have 
some claim upon you. Surely I am justified in 
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calling upon you now, in the name of the Blessed 
Virgin, to obey me — to come, now, with me to 
Marie Bakovitch!" 

'*But," said Winyard, with true British calm- 
ness, which appeared almost cruel in its striking 
contrast to Meyer's excitement — ** but what good 
can I do ? " 

"I do not know — we are in the hands of 
Providence; but she is forever asking for you," 
replied the Russian defiantly. 

''Forme?'' 

*'Yes; in her moments of calmness the name 
of Mistley is ever on her lips, and when she be- 
comes excited she attempts to come out to seek 
you. I have locked her in our little sitting-room, 
promising to come and find you. Sometimes I 
think she is mad, monsieur, and at other mo- 
ments I think 1 am so myself. Will you come ? 
I have provided for everything. Marie is calmer 
to-night, but she never sleeps now. Mrs. Arm- 
strong, our landlady, has her room in an out- 
building — all Walso is asleep; it is safe! " 

Still Winyard hesitated; Ivan Meyer evidently 
did not know of the meeting by the stream, he 
reflected ; and the sight of the man she had at- 
tempted to murder might have a terrible effect 
upon the girl. 
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"Is it . . . possible . . . that you 
think this a trap ?" asked Meyer slowly. 

That decided the young Englishman. 

" I will go with you," he said simply. "The 
thought you suggest never entered my head." 

" Thank you, monsieur. The way is not long 
if we go by the fields. The path is too narrow 
for us to walk together — shall I lead the way ? " 

'M think I know this path better than you; I 
will go first" 

"I thought " began Meyer, and then sud- 
denly checked himself. 

Winyard turned, and in the moonlight the two 
young men looked into each othefs eyes for a 
moment in silence. The Englishman was smil- 
ing, but his companion was grave. 

"You thought?" said the former interroga- 
tively. 

" I thought that you might consider yourself at 
an undesirable disadvantage." 

With a shrug of the shoulders and a short 
laugh, Winyard turned again and led the way. 
At the first they were silent, but later, when they 
were able to walk side by side, they talked — or, 
to be more correct, Meyer talked while his com- 
panion listened. Thus they made their way 
across the dewy fields together — ^the artist and 
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the diplomat, one whose feelings are his greatest 
aid and virtue, while to the other such commodi- 
ties must necessarily be a drag and hindrance. 
The impetuous foreigner, transparent as the day 
in his unreserved sorrow, and the cool English- 
man, with his ready smile, as impenetrable as the 
ripple on the surface of a mountain lake, which 
hides the depth and dissembles unsuspected re- 
cesses beneath the glance of superficial merri- 
ment. 

The young Russian made no pretence of talk- 
ing on general topics. Marie Bakovitch was the 
one interest of his life, and of her he spoke 
with that naive enthusiasm which is less apt to 
make us smile when it is expressed in French. 
To Winyard, however, these raptures had a 
peculiar interest, and he was far from laughing 
at them. Gradually he learnt the true character of 
the girl who had devoted a year of her life to the 
quest of his, and the more he learnt the more he 
wondered. It is difficult for a strong man, 
whose control over his mind and heart is almost 
as great as that exercised over the more mechan- 
ical portions of his body, to understand the char- 
acter of a girl, passionate yet weak, firm and yet 
febrile, like Marie. Still more difficult is it for 
him to sympathize with such a character. In 
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his eyes the passion has no grandeur — it is mere 
weakness; the firmness is nought else than un- 
reasoning obstinacy. As Meyer talked on, Win- 
yard was half ashamed to find that he could only 
despise Marie and pity her lover. It is not a 
pleasant sensation for a young man to feel that 
he despises a girl, especially if she be young and 
beautiful, as this strange maiden undoubtedly 
was. The thought jars against his sense of 
chivalry, and seems almost a sacrilege; it upsets, 
once and for all, one of youth's most precious 
illusions. 

With a man's impartiality (for no woman ever 
yet placed both sides of a question on an even 
footing), Winyard combined the happy pos- 
session of an intuition delicate and sensitive as 
that of a woman. It is by aid of this mental 
sensitiveness that women gain in a short con- 
versation, or even a momentary glance, an im- 
pression which was never conveyed by words or 
passed from eyes to eyes. It comes — ^and there, 
long after the remembrance of the accompany- 
ing incidents has passed away, it is found like 
the precious deposit at the bottom of a gold- 
digger's pan. 

Upon Winyard's mind this midnight conversa- 
tion — the only one he ever had with Ivan Meyer 
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— left a distinct impression, without, however^ 
any reasoning to bear it up. No doubt the more 
delicate machinery of a woman*s mind would 
have turned out neater handiwork; but such as 
it was, the impression was there: and ever after- 
ward he knew and felt that Marie had never 
bved Ivan Meyer, and that therein lay the ex- 
planation of her strange conduct. 



V 



CHAPTER XII 

The streets of Walso were deserted when the 
two men entered the little town. The moon, 
now rapidly clearing the heavens of a few fleecy 
clouds that still remained, shone placidly down 
upon the gray-stone houses. No window was 
lighted up, and the clean white blinds gave back 
the soft moonlight, and seemed to speak of 
healthy, quiet slumber. 

Meyer opened noiselessly the door of Mrs. 
Armstrong's cottage. 

•* 1 covered the windows," he said in a whis- 
per, "from inside, so that one cannot see the 
light of the lamp." 

Winyard followed his guide into the dark pas- 
sage, closing the door behind him. A moment 
later his companion pushed open that of the tiny 
pariour, and a stream of light poured out on to 
the plain wall and oilcloth-covered floor. 

'*Q)me, monsieur," he said, after glancing 
into the lighted room; and as Winyard obeyed 
he mechanically and critically noted the hideous 
pattern of the oilcloth upon the floor. 
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Marie was seated near the table, with both 
arms resting upon its dull red cover. The soft 
lamp-light gleamed upon her flaxen hair, and de- 
fined her white profile against the dark wall be- 
yond. She turned her eyes wearily toward the 
door as the two men entered, but there was no 
light of recognition in her face. It was at that 
moment that Winyard was struck for the first 
time by the wonder of her great beauty. He 
had never before seen her without her hat, and 
in the soft light her hair had a gleam of gold 
upon it, borrowed from the lamp's rays. Her 
light blue eyes looked darker by the same reason, 
and from the red tablecloth there arose a pink 
glow which cast over her pallid face a rosy hue 
of life. But it was a soulless life, and the young 
Englishman winced as he met those vacant, 
pleading eyes. 

Meyer motioned him to stand aside in a corner 
near the ** ikon," where the tiny oil-lamp flick- 
ered little ruby shafts of light across the holy 
picture. Then he approached her and said: 

** Marie, 1 have brought him." 

The girl took not the slightest notice; indeed, 
she did not appear to hear his voice, but sat gaz- 
ing dreamily at her own hands lying idly on the 
table before her. And now the patient lover 
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went to her side, and laid his hand upon her life- 
less wrist. 

" Marie! " he whispered, speaking Russian for 
the first time in Mistley's presence. **My little 
Marie! 1 am Ivan — do you not know me ?*' 

She slowly raised her eyes from the contem- 
plation of her own hands, and fixed them search- 
ingly on his face. 

** Ivan! " she said at length. " You have come 
already ! Are they waiting to take me away ? " 

"Who, my Marie?" 

"The soldiers, for I have killed him — I have 
killed him! *' Her voice died away to a whisper. 

** No, you have not killed him, Marie. He is 
here!" said Meyer, speaking slowly, as one 
speaks to a child. 

"Who is here?" 

"Winyard Mistley — he has come at your own 
request ! " 

"No, Ivan; no! I shot him at the stream. 1 
killed him. 1 shall never see him again, for he 
is dead. 1 told him to stop, but he came nearer; 
he never took his eyes off mine — he never hesi- 
tated; and as he came — as he looked at me — i 
thought it was the other. He looked so brave 
and calm, but . . . but the other is biggei 
. . . bigger and braver! " 
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When Winyard was excited, or at moments 
when his nerves were on tension, awaiting the 
time for action, he had a peculiar habit of draw- 
ing in his lips, first the lower and then the upper, 
as if they were parched and needed moisture. 
This action made his square jaw look squarer, 
and by sympathy his gray eyes grew dogged 
and dark beneath the motionless lashes. 

All this time he had been standing in the darker 
corner of the little room, with keen observant 
eyes upon the lovers. At last he stepped for- 
ward, and with a little sign to Meyer to let him 
speak, he said: 

"No, Mademoiselle Bakovitch; you are en- 
tirely mistaken. You did not shoot me." 

The girl looked up at him with eyes vague at 
first and wondering; but gradually the rays of a 
reasoning soul shone through them, and with a 
motion of her hand toward the soft hair over her 
temple, she spoke : 

"You — here," she said; '^you! Why have 
you come ? Where is the other ? He does not 
come. 1 want him; not you." 

She rose from her seat, and wandered vaguely 
up and down, glancing at the two men from 
time to time furtively, with troubled, distrustful 
eyes. It seemed as if reason had completely for- 
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saken her brain, for she murmured incoherently 
in a strange medley of languages. After a few 
moments she suddenly recovered her senses, and 
appeared to recognize the two men again. It 
was a terrible sight, and even Winyard Mistley 
looked pale and bewildered, while his companion 
watched Marie with the dull calmness of despair. 

With a gesture, which was almost a command, 
he bade her resume her seat, and then in a mas- 
terful tone he spoke: 

"Mademoiselle," he said, "I must ask you to 
leave England at once. You will return home, 
and immediately send in your resignation to the 
Society of Patriots on account of your approach- 
ing marriage with Monsieur Meyer, which will 
disqualify you as a member. Have I your prom- 
ise that you will leave here — ^if not to-morrow — 
as soon as possible ? 1 ask this of you, though 
it is in my power to command. And now I beg 
of you, for the sake of Ivan Meyer, for the sake 
of all you love on earth, to give up forever your 
connection v^th any political society. Politics 
are not for women; it is a man's work — leave it 
to men. Every woman who has meddled with 
them has brought misery to herself and sorrow 
to those who loved her," 

The girl slowly raised her eyes to his, and 
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watched his earnest face as he spoke. There 
must have been something strange in her gaze, 
for the young fellow winced beneath it. It had 
never been his lot to look on genuine, hopeless 
misery before; but he instinctively recognized 
what he saw in those sad blue eyes. 

** I will go/' said Marie softly. 

Then Winyard mechanically moved toward the 
door. With a silent inclination of the head he 
left them. Meyer alone returned the salutation, 
but did not stir from his position near to Marie 
Bakovitch. 

With deliberate care and noiselessness the 
young Englishman passed out into the passage, 
and raised the latch of the outer door. The little 
street lay silently in the white moonlight, which 
touched the old houses and moss-grown tiles 
with a fairy-like glint. As he paused on the 
threshold he heard a quick footstep behind him, 
and Ivan Meyer stood at his side. 

**You see," he whispered, **she is going 
mad!" 

In all and through all Winyard Mistley was 
eminently practical. 

**Are you quite alone?" he asked. '*Have 
you no friends in England ? Has she no maid, 
even, with her?" 
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'* Yes; she has a maid who is now sleeping in 
her room. She is young, but intelligent." 

** You must rouse her. Let her persuade mad- 
emoiselle to go to bed, and she must remain by 
her side to-night. In the morning, if mademoi- 
selle is better, you must get her away from here 
at once. If ... if she is worse, send to 
me, and my mother will come to her ... a 
woman will know best what is to be done. I 
cannot understand it; but 1 am convinced that 
mademoiselle is not going mad; it is only tem- 
porary. I think it must be what is called hys- 
teria. Have you no friends in England ?" 

*'We have but one — a Monsieur Jacobi, of 
London." 

'* Monsieur Jacobi, of London . . . who is 
he ? " asked Winyard. 

**I know him very slightly; but he has beerk 
kind to Marie. He is a musician, and . . . 
and is connected with some society to which 
Marie belongs." 

Winyard shook his head. *'He is no good,, 
then," he said. ** You must go to your Consul, 
that is all. If I do not hear from you by eleven 
to-morrow morning, 1 will know that you have 
left Walso; but if you require assistance of any 
description, write to me or telegraph at once. 
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Put iXijf name in full — Winyard — W-i-n-y-a-r-d 
— in the address, so that no mistake can arise. 
Do not thank me, for I have done nothing yet. 
Good-night." 

And so they parted. With everything to make 
them bitter enemies, they had yet been friends. 
Their acquaintance had been of but a few hours' 
duration, for they never met again. To one it 
was a mere incident in a busy life, a few hours 
taken from the many ; an unavoidable divergence 
from the clearly-defined path of his career, to aid 
a straggler on the mountain-side. To the other, 
it was an event of some importance in an ex- 
istence overshadowed by persistent ill-fortune. 
It was a ray of light upon the darkness, which 
only passed away and left the shadow deeper 
by comparison. 

Ivan Meyer reentered the cottage, and closed 
the door. Marie was waiting for him in the lit- 
tle parlour. She was sitting by the table, and her 
attitude was characterized by a peculiar stillness 
which had no feeling of repose about it. Hj 
stood watching her for some moments with 
weary, yearning eyes and haggard face. 

"Marie," he said at length, in a voice that was 
no longer pleading as of old, ** let us understand 
each other." 
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"Yes, Ivan," she replied softly. "What do 
you not undefstand ? " 

He came nearer, and, leaning one hand upon 
the back of her chair, he bent over her. 

" Will you do what the EngUshman asks ? " 

" Yes," she replied in a dull voice. 

" All ? " he asked with trembling lips. 

" Yes, Ivan — ^aU. We will go to America as 
^^ou desire. Oh, 1 am so tired — my head is throb- 
Ixng! I win go to bed now. Good-night, Ivan! *' 

She rose and extended her hand to him. In a 
wondering manner he raised the delicate fingers 
to his lips and hdd the door open while she passed 

DUL 

Then he dropped into a chair, and sat staring 
stupidly at the paraffin lamp till the distant chime 
of two o'clock aroused him, and sent him me- 
chanically to his room. 

Winyard Mistley walked slowly home through 
the peaceful fields. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The following morning, at the breakfast-table, 
a telegram was handed to Winyard, with the in- 
timation that the messenger was awaiting the re- 
ply. He broke open the envelope, and read the 
flimsy pink paper. It took him scarcely a couple 
of seconds to glance over it, and he proceeded 
immediately to fill in the address on the reply- 
form enclosed. All at the table noticed that there 
was no hesitation, no indecision in his move- 
ments, and they remembered that incident later. 
Then he added the single word ** Yes," and handed 
the reply over his shoulder to the servant. 

Then he tossed the telegram to his brother at 
the head of the table. 

The Colonel's solemn eyes, beneath their heavy 
brows, were fixed upon his secretary's face with 
an old man's deep and silent expectation. 

Only when the door had closed behind the 
servant who bore the answer did Winyard speak 
of the telegram. 

'* You might let the Colonel see it, Charlie," he 

said coolly. 

127 
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" Business?" inquired Mrs. Mistley, with well- 
suppressed anxiety, as the folded telegram was 
passed from hand to hand. 

"Yes," answered her younger son, with his 
«ver-ready smile; ** my valuable services are once 
more required by a grateful country." 

"What!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright, with sud- 
den indignation, which might have been partly 
assumed ; " after a fortnight s holiday ? 1 should 
refuse if I were you! " The good little lady was 
<iesperately anxious to keep the conversation go- 
ing, for she had seen her husband change colour, 
and look up gravely at Winyard. She also knew 
that Lena had seen this too. 

" He that has put his hand to the plough should 
not look back, as Shakespeare or some one has ob- 
served," said Winyard. 

"1 think," said Lena, with a clear laugh, "that 
it is in the Bible." 

This was precisely what Winyard wanted, and 
he laughed promptly by way of encouraging the 
others. 

" 1 suppose," said Colonel Wright, handing back 
the tel^^am, " that you said yes ? " 
1 did." 

And," observed his mother pleasantly, "are 
you going to tell us where you are going, what 
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you are going to do, and when you are going to 
doit?*' 

•'Certainly," he replied, looking at his chief, 
whereat the old soldier smiled, the meaning of 
which was that the elder man's simple diplomacy 
consisted chiefly of a discreet silence; while, in 
contention, Winyard advocated a seemingly rash 
straightforwardness. ** Certainly. I am de- 
spatched to Central Asia on a mission of some 
sort; but having no details yet, I am specially 
warned against disclosing them. " 

No one spoke, and no one made a pretence of 
continuing the morning meal for some minutes. 
Outside, the rattle of a horse's hoofs on the hard 
road broke the silence of the quiet valley. Mrs. 
Mistley looked toward the window, and listened 
to the dying sound. Central Asia again ! That 
dim, unknown land was destined to haunt her 
Jife. She knew only too well its dangers and 
manifold horrors. The sound of the horse's 
hoofs upon the road seemed to resolve itself into 
a weary repetition of the words ''Central Asia^ 
— " Central Asia " — " Central Asia! " until it grad- 
ually died away in the low hum of the Broom- 
water. All at that table were more or less con- 
nected with the East — all felt the presence of that, 
lowering cloud which grows and subsides agaia 
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from time to time, like the clouds of heaven; and 
all knew that one day it will swell and gather 
darkness until the storm bursts at last. 

But Mrs. Mistley was a brave woman ; also she 
was born (as could be seen from her soft, inscru- 
table gray eyes) on the sunny side of the barren 
Cheviots, where folks do not hold much by an 
undue display of feeling. So she smiled upon 
her son, and 'asked : * * When ? " 

'M must be in town,*' he replied, studiously 
looking out of the window, *'on Friday after- 
noon.'* 

Breakfast over, Charlie accompanied the ladies 
out on to the terrace, while the Colonel followed 
Winyard to the little study. When the door was 
closed, the old soldier looked suddenly round at 
his companion with a characteristic brusqueness 
of manner. 

** Why have you undertaken this wild expedi- 
tion to Bokhara ? " he asked. 

** Because," replied Winyard, with a certain 
playful pride, 'M am about the only man who 
has a chance of getting there unknown." 

'* And do you believe that any good will come 
of it?" 

"No." 

It was in such incidents as this that the young 
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fellow occasionally betrayed his military training, 
and the old soldier loved to see it. Blind obedi- 
ence to orders, yielded by intelligent, thinking 
men, has been the making of England. 

'* How will you go about it ? '* 

"Through Russia, 1 think. 1 want to have 
another look at Moscow, and would perhaps 
have a chance of picking up some maps there." 

"But," said the Colonel, "you will never get 
into the country now. They know you too 
well." 

"My idea was," said Winyard thoughtfully, 
"to get a new passport written out by that fel- 
low they have at the Office, who writes such an 
atrocious fist that no one can read it. 1 would go 
from Hull to Cronstadt by sea. The officials 
there are so numerous and so self-satisfied, that 
in all probability I should get passed through 
under a name of their own construction ; through 
no fault of mine, you understand, but owing to 
the badly-written passport, and my own unfor- 
tunate inability to speak any language but Eng- 
lish. If that way fails, there are others equally 
simple. Then to Moscow by a slow day-train; 
there I would get other passports from some of 
our terribly mysterious Polish friends of the 
* English Club,' go out of Moscow to the South 
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a different person to him who entered from the 
North, leaving my passport in the hands of the 
authorities to file away among the State archives. 
By the time the police began to wonder why the 
passport was not called for, 1 should be beyond 
their reach. The plan is more underhand than I 
quite care about, but with such despotic people 
there is no avoiding a little trickery. It is simple, 
and likely to succeed on that account, 1 think." 

The Colonel was accustomed to Winyard's 
quickness of thought, and evinced no surprise at 
the rapidity with which this plan had been con- 
ceived, worked out, and laid before him "cut- 
and-dried" within ten minutes of the event 
which had called for its birth. For half an hour 
the two men talked over the matter, calmly and 
in detail, seeking to be honourable and straight- 
forward, as behoves Englishmen even when in 
intercourse with men who know not the mean- 
ing of such words, and determined to carry out 
the mission intrusted to one of them at all risks, 
and in face of every difficulty, as behoves brave 
men and patriots. 

h was not without a sigh of envy (that sad and 
hopeless envy of old for young) that the Colonel 
listened to Mistley's plans and hopes; but he felt 
all the while that even in his best days he would 
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i.ever have been equal to this daring young 
ttaveller in brilliancy of conception, rapidity of 
execution, and steadiness of purpose. There is 
no greater antidote for cankering envy than this 
same suspicion of inferiority. There was also in 
the old soldier's heart a pleasant glow of self- 
c ongratulation that the man chosen for this hard 
task should be his subordinate, a rough-riding 
; oung diplomat (a race quite distinct from the 
scented, wordy intriguers of audience-chamber 
or conference-hall), whose d^but had been made 
under his own leadership, and whose knowledge 
came from his own teaching and experience. 

Both men fully knew the dangers likely to be 
ncurred, though neither spoke of them. Both 
Tiad stepped over the threshold of that mysteri- 
ous land of the far East, and for them the half- 
forgotten names of its cities had no halo of 
Arabian-Night-like glory. They took small ac- 
count of these, except to denude them of the un- 
told splendour and lavish wealth bestowed upon 
them by travellers' fables, and to reduce them 
ruthlessly to squalid townships. The hopeless, 
trackless wastes of desert sand and rounded stone 
were of much greater import to the solitary 
traveller. To him these spoke of months spent 
in weary travelling by burning sun and chilly 
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night; they spoke of a maddening monotony — 
hunger, parching thirst, a gruesome solitude, and 
an unrecorded death. 

Presently Wtnyard left the Colonel The old 
traveller was poring over a map, the greater part 
of which was occupied by notes of mterrogation 
implying doubts on the part of the geographer. 
Of course it was by the merest chance that Win- 
yard should pass out by the window mstead of 
the door, and that he should cross the smooth 
lawn and go straight to the far comer of the old 
wall It was that particular comer from whence 
the sea was at times visible far away to the east 

An around was fresh and cool and wholesome. 
Winyard Mistley crushed up the telegram within 
his jacket-pocket, so that the crinkle of the paper 
mingled with the whisper of the leaves above 
him. Then he looked round over the green hills, 
and softly whistled a popular air in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. 

Doubtless it was owing to the merest co- 
incidence that he found Lena at the com^ of the 
waU when he approached. She was looking the 
other way; indeed, she was leaning sideways 
over the wall to gather some sprays of woodbine 
which had climbed up within reach. Tlie air 
was scented with a thousand autumnal odours; 
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but the breath of the woodbine penetrated, some- 
how, through all, just as love is popularly sup- 
posed to penetrate through stone walls and the 
dead thickness of accumulated years. 

Then these two people deliberately did the 
worst thing possible under the circumstances. 
They did nothing, and said nothing. He stood 
beside her, and looked away down the valley to 
the spot called Mistley's Gap, where the line of 
the meeting hills cuts the sky. She sat there, 
and waited for him to break the silence. 

Lena, finding nowhere else to look, also gazed 
down the valley, where the shadows were blue 
and hazy, and the sheep as tiny insects upon the 
treeless turf. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The rays of the setting sun, piercing the frost; 
air, gleamed luridly on every dome and minaret 
of Moscow. The bell suspended in the white 
tower of Ivan Veliki was thrilling the entire city, 
far beyond the Kremlin gates, with its deep, 
continuous voice. There was no sound of 
metallic concussion, but one great unbroken hum 
vibrated over aD, like the buzz of some huge 
winged insect It was a feast-day, and the 
Metropolitan was about to bless the people from 
the jewelled altar-steps of the cathedraL Prince 
and pauper, soldier and insolent official, passed 
beneath the red arch of the Holy Gate together, 
hurrying toward the already ov^-filled cathedraL 
Passing into the shadow of the sacred portal, 
each bared his head and humbly carried his hat 
in both hands until he was through the arch, for 
this token of respect must be paid by infidel and 
Christian alike. High up in the crumbling brick- 
work hung the holy picture, from whence the 
Saviour's mild and loving eyes gazed down upon 
the ignorant multitude. 

The shopkeepers in the Slavonski Bazaar were 
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busy closing their little narrow booths, knowing 
that their commerce was finislied for the day. 

From one of the arcaded passages there emergea 
an old man, bent and limping. He was clad in 
a long garment confined at the waist by an old 
leather strap. His high boots, reaching almost 
to the knee, were innocent alike of grease o*" 
blacking. On his head was a black astrakhai: 
cap, all glossy with newness, and in his hand he 
carried five or six more. This type is common 
enough in Moscow — ^the man was an itinerant 
vendor of astrakhan caps, and, like the rest of 
his kind, was quite ready to take that from his 
head to offer to any would-be purchaser. 

As he came out of the Slavonski Bazaar, h^ 
turned his head as if a dog should have been a. 
his heels; then beneath his shaggy curls o\ 
grizzling brown he smiled a little grimly. 

Painfully he made his way across the broad 
market-place, not in the direction of the Holy 
Gate, but toward the Basil. 

Opposite this, the most exquisite building ever 
erected to the glory of God by a man who knew 
not His love, the old hat-seller stood and gazed. 
For greater convenience he laid his cone of fur- 
caps upon one arm, and raised his two hands to 
the crook of his staff. 
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The eyes that rested on the glorious curve 
of varying cupola and minaret were strangely 
youthful and penetrating. Admiration for this 
triumph of Eastern architecture was expressed 
therein, but wonder there was not It was as if 
the (rfd man knew every line and turn, and was 
now gazing on them as one who bids farewelL 

The sharp, concise tread of an officious police- 
agent sounded on the stones behind the old fel- 
low, but he never turned or heeded iL 

He seemed lost in a reverie, wh^ein perhaps 
figured the grim personality of Ivan the Tenible, 
who had caused this same Basil to be built; and 
then, when it was finished, seeing, despite his 
course and barbarous nature, that it was almost 
superhuman, had blinded forever its nameless 
architect But what should an old hat-seller 
know of these things ? 

"Thou wilt sell no caps here," said the obtuse 
police-spy at his elbow. 

**No ?" answered the old man quietly, without 
looking round. 

"No; go on, one way or the other." 

"Tlien in Moscow one may not even look at 
a church ?" said the old man, turning to go. 

"No. 1 turned away an Englishman from 
here yesterday; and if an Eng^hman (for they 
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see everything) may not look, surely thou 
may est not." 

**Same fellow, my man. Same fellow, you 
thick-head!" muttered the old man in perfect 
English, as he hobbled toward the Holy Gate. 

In passing through he reverently bared his 
head, looking sideways up with senile awe to- 
ward the sacred picture. 

He shambled past the gates of the Imperial 
Palace, and stood for some moments beside the 
great bell, resting on its pedestal at the foot of 
Ivan's Tower, silent forever with a crack from 
base to summit. 

The great bell overhead had ceased ringing, 
but the air was still vibrating with a dull thrill 
of dying harmony. 

The people were still thronging past with 
stupid, awe-struck faces, crossing themselves 
occasionally as they passed a shrine built into the 
wall with a fervour which was piteously blind 
and ignorant. For religion here is conducted on 
the same principles as the enforcement of the 
law. 

The old man looked at them with a strange, 
quizzical philosophy, and from their dense and 
ignorant faces, rendered miserable by many 
generations of utter poverty and oppression, he 
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raised his eyes to the gorgeous Imperial Palace 
behind them. 

Then he shook his head, which showed a pal- 
sied readiness for such exercise, and wandered 
back past the brilliantly-painted railings and 
black-and-white-striped sentry-boxes, under the 
holy gateway into the vast market-place. 

He ignored the officious limb of dvic law, 
who, however, kept a stern eye fixed upon him; 
and, skirting the Slavonski Bazaar, the old hat- 
seller passed out of the Kremlin. 

He quickened his shambling pace, but stopped 
suddenly in one of the narrower streets of New 
Moscow. A blue letter-box was fixed to the 
wall, and upon this he laid his stock of fur-caps, 
separating them and shaking out the little black 
curls of hair with a practised hand. He arranged 
and sorted his diminutive stock-in-trade for some 
time, till the street was clear of passers-by. 
Then he slipped one hand into the breast of his 
long coat and produced a letter. After glancing 
at the address he dropped it into the box, and 
murmured in English : 

"There goes the last link. 1 am off at last, 
and a week ago to-day 1 was at Broomhaugh! " 

When the Post-office collector came shortlv 
afterward with his bag to clear the box, the old 
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hat-seller was still examining his wares, one of 
-which he pressed upon the letter-carrier with a 
little clumsy pleasantry about the cap coming in 
useful when he received his pension. The old 
fellow spoke the guttural, coarse Russian of the 
South. 

Beneath his shaggy brows he watched his 
letter fall from the box into the canvas bag, and 
then turned away toward the high road leading 
to Nijni Novgorod. 

Thus Winyard Mistley turned his back on civ- 
ilization, and started on his lone and wearisome 
journey of three thousand miles. The hurried 
leave-taking at the porch had been indeed a fare- 
well, despite his cheer5^ assurance to the con- 
trary. Twenty-four hours after leaving Broom- 
haugh, he was on board a little merchant steamer 
gliding slowly down the Humber. An interview 
at Whitehall, a second at the War Office, and he 
had received his instructions. No outfit, no let- 
ters of introduction, no baggage. '*Was there 
anything to delay his starting immediately ? " he 
had been asked. ** No — nothing! " The answer 
was not very prompt — there was the shadow of 
hesitation in it; and for a moment, the white- 
haired anxious soldier who had asked the ques- 
tion relaxed the coldness of his official demeanour. 
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"It is sometimes better/' the old worn-out 
traveUer said, "to find that there is no time to 
say good-bye — do you not find it so ?" 

" Yes — perhaps it is better so," Winyard had 
replied with a sudden smile, and all was said and 
done. 

And now that was all over — z mere memory 
of the past — the hurried preparations, the difficult 
letter to Mrs. Mistley, written at a club. The 
uncomfortable farewell at King's Cross Station, 
and the last grave pressure of the hand from 
the two old travellers, who, partial strangers 
as they were, had made a point of seeing him 
off. 

Now he was fairly at'work, and his old confi- 
dent delight in the attendant difficulties was re- 
turning to him. In the midst of enemies he 
calmly defied them all, meeting treachery with 
an apparently rash strai^tforwardness, pitting 
against their suspicious watchfulness a keen and 
educated discernment which was infinitely su- 
perior. Alone, unrecognized by his country, and 
unprotected by her avowed interest, he set forth 
into those weird untrodden deserts of the far 
East, where untrustworthy fanatics are restlessly 
scheming with and against the unscrupulous en- 
voys of Russia; where treason and falsehood are 
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in the very air, and where truth forms no part or 
portion of manly honour. 

Leaving behind him home, moderate wealth, 
and perhaps love, he was facing discomfort, dep- 
rivation, and the probability of a lonely misera- 
ble death. It is a hopeless task to seek for hu- 
man motives. Who can say why thousands of 
Englishmen deliberately choose a wandering life, 
when ease and comfort are within their reach ? 
It cannot be said that ambition alone drove Win- 
yard Mistley to take this journey, for he was 
fully aware that no public reward can be assigned 
for private service, in a country governed by the 
Press. He knew well the dangers that lay ahead, 
first in the semi-barbarous and wholly tyrannical 
country through which he was passing; and be- 
yond, dangers of desert and rapid rivers, of 
burning sun and ice-cold nights, of ruthless 
nomads and treacherous schemers. 

It was a match between educated cunning and 
ignorant, but the latter had the advantage of 
numbers. 

What drove this refined Englishman to face 
the innumerable terrors and hardships of a jour- 
ney in the untrodden East? Patriotism. For 
patriotism is not dead, let cynics write what they 
like. 
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Winyard Mistley did not hesitate to risk his 
life on a journey to that unsettled land where, 
one day, will be fought the greatest fight the 
earth has ever quivered under; where the Lion 
and the Tiger (dogged bravery and cunning 
courage) will stand side by side to repel the en- 
croachments of the shambling Bear. And then 
will be seen to rise from the ashes of Ease and 
Indifference a very phoenix of Patriotism. 

This is essentially an age of words; we are a 
verbose generation, loving to sit at a table with 
closed window and crackling fire, and there to 
write on any subject that comes to the fore — of 
distant lands which we hardly know by name; 
of peoples whom we have never seen, whose 
tastes and habits are strange to us — ^but action is 
not yet dead among us, as England will find 
when her hour of need has come. 

There is a very present satisfaction in serving 
one's country with rifle on shoulder, beneath the 
shadow of a fluttering standard, to the sound of 
martial music. The cheers of the excited popu- 
lace, the roll of the drum, and that terribly fas- 
cinating **trub — ^trub" of a thousand trained 
feet, send a man forth to fight for his father- 
land with a glowing heart He feels that death 
is not so terrible after all with those red-coats 
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around him, with the inspiration of patriotic 
music throbbing through his brain. 

Winyard Mistley had none of these. Surely 
his was a higher standard of courage than that of 
the trained soldier. He followed no chief; he 
was not forced on by men who depended on his 
eadership. No *'pomp and circumstance of 
war " was his, no cheering populace, no trusty 
comrade. Neither was his duty comprised in a 
blind obedience to superior orders, which if it 
may be somewhat galling to one man out of five, 
is an intense relief to the other four. 

Despite what he said to Marie Bakovitch, it 
was no hatred toward Russia that impelled him 
to devote his life to the study of her crooked pol- 
itics. He was too much of a cosmopolitan to be 
influenced by such ignorant and insular prejudices 
as affect the ruck of untravelled and unread Eng- 
lishmen. It is strange, in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century, how many of our countrymen 
honestly believe that there is no land in the 
vvorld equal to England, no soldiers equal to 
ours, no intellects so loftly as ours, no literature 
except ours. And these, also, men of education 
and some slight reading, though the latter has 
necessarily been confined to the writings of other 
Englishmen. 
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Travel is doing much for us, there is no doubt; 
and already there are glimmerings of light enter- 
ing the brains of the more liberal portion of the 
rising generation. Already these are beginning 
to realize that this planet does not consist of 
England, with a few partially necessary coun- 
tries existing around her, by her kind permission 
and endurance. 

Mistley was neither blinded by national pride 
into a mistaken and vainglorious confidence, nor 
subject to the pusillanimous misgivings of a mere 
alarmist. He looked at the entire question with 
the impartial eye of an outsider, having learnt 
from his many wanderings abroad to forget that 
he himself was an Englishman when judging of 
English affairs. No man could give fuller justice 
to Russia than he, and no man knew better the 
restless nature of the half-civilized men whom a 
sudden freak of fortune had raised to a position 
of power in the far Southeast For this reason 
he was feared and respected by them more, per- 
ha{>s, than any member of the British Govern- 
ment. His strict honesty, combined with a cer- 
tain blunt way of suddenly exposing to public 
ridicule unscrupulous schemes, which they 
thought to be unknown, was particularly re- 
pugnant to their overweening pride. 



CHAPTER XV 

Only a fortnight had elapsed since Winyard 
Mistley*s departure from Broomhaugh, and Colo- 
nel Wright was already beginning to experience 
some anxiety at the absence of news from him. 
The old soldier, too impulsive for a diplomat, 
grumbled aloud at the prolonged silence of his 
pupil. He knew that there must be good reason 
for it; but felt at the same time that he, of all 
people, might reasonably expect to be kept fully 
posted as to Winyard's movements. 

Lena watched her father in his anxiety, won- 
dering whether there were any real cause for it; 
and Mrs. Wright watched Lena. 

On the fifteenth morning the tardy letter ar- 
rived at last, having been forwarded by Mrs. 
Mistley from Paris. The Colonel read it slowly, 
for it was written in pencil on the torn-out page 
of a sketch-book. Then he turned the paper 
over again, and read it aloud: 

'*Dear Colonel, 

"1 leave Moscow this afternoon, walking 
to the first station on the Nijni line. I am fairly 
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off now — right in the heart of the country, and 
no one the wiser. Give me twelve months be- 
fore you think of getting anxious, eighteen before 
you show your anxiety, and twenty-one before 
you send Wilson and Bates. Let them come un- 
known to the newspapers. If either of them be 
unable to come (1 do not anticipate unwilling- 
ness), some one else must Do not on any ac 
count send one man alone. If 1 should not get 
back^ and Wilson fails to hear of me, shed a 
friendly tear, but shed it in private. By the by 
on second thoughts, please tell your ladies and 
the mater all about Marie Bakovitch. It will be 
safer. Yours, 

"W. M." 

The G>loners voice quivered a little as he fin- 
ished reading. 

Lena, slowly sipping her coffee, looked over 
her cup toward her father, with an interested bu 
somewhat critical expression on her face. 

"There! " he said as he placed it in his pocket 
— "you know as much as 1 do! " 

Mrs. Wright slowly raised her eyes from her 
plate, and looked across the table toward her 
husband. 

"Except . . ." she said suggestively. 
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". . . in the matter of Marie . . . some- 
thing or other." 

"Marie Bakovitch . . . yes, I must tell 
you about her. It would interest you, I think." 

Lena was still sipping her coffee indifferently. 

"Marie Bakovitch," continued the Colonel de- 
liberately, ** is a young lady, beautiful and . . . 
accomplished. Two years ago she undertook to 
remove me from the face of the earth. She is 
what is called in some countries a patriot, and 
that is the form taken by her patriotism. Of 
course she belongs to several crack-brained so- 
cieties, and one of these was kind enough to 
inform me by letter that I was condemned, at 
the same time warning Mistley. He had the 
effrontery to reply to their formal communica- 
tion, but I did not see the letter. Since then I 
have heard nothing more about it. Some time 
later Mistley received a threatening letter, and 
since then this girl has followed him like a 
shadow . . ." 

Lena slowly set her cup down upon the table. 
With one finger she began polishing the top of 
the silver coffee-pot with peculiar attention, like 
a child who is being gently scolded. 

" By some means," continued the Colonel, ** he 
turned the wrath of these mistaken patriots from 
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my head, and called it down upon his own. 
Marie Bakovitch followed him to Walso, and 
actually attempted to shoot him, down at the 
Broomwater one day when he was fishing. She 
missed him, and then fainted into his arms — in 
the most confiding manner, Winyard said. He 
generously kept the whole affair quiet, and suc- 
ceeded in getting the giri away from Walso. 
She even promised to leave England, but whether 
she will keep her promise or not, 1 cannot say. 
He was afraid that they might have been seen 
together, and that gossip would get about, so he 
asked me to tell you the truth about it." 

The two ladies were silent Lena bent her 
head over the coffee-pot as if she were short- 
sighted, and wished to see the result of her pro- 
longed polishing. It was only when he looked 
across the table and met his wife's eyes that 
Colonel Wright fully realized what Winyard 
Mistley had done in taking this danger upon 
himself. 

''And you knew this all along," said Mrs. 
Wright presently, with gentle severity. She 
was recalling, with the unerring memory of a 
woman for such details, the thousand passing 
incidents in which Winyard Mistley and his 
chief might have betrayed their anxiety concern- 
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ing Marie Bakovitch and her presence in Walso. 

Women usually consider that they have the 
monopoly of the minute diplomacy of everyday 
life. They love to comment on the clumsiness 
and want of tact with which they are pleased to 
endow their husbands, brothers, and sons; and 
when a revelation comes to them, as it had now 
come to Mrs. Wright, the result is a trifle humili- 
ating. Most women learn sooner or later in their 
lives that the men whom they pride themselves 
upon blindly leading allow themselves to be led 
just so far as suits them, and not one inch be- 
yond. 

Lena must have been thinking of this also, for 
presently, without looking up, she said : 

"I cannot understand it at all. If 1 had a 
secret like that upon my mind, I should be mis- 
erable. 1 should not be able to think of or take 
an interest in anything else, whereas you and 
. . . Winyard . . . were as innocent as 
lambs. You took an interest in the trivial de- 
tails of everyday existence ... it makes 
one feel like a child to whom the nurse talks 
upon topics likely to amuse, and never thinks of 
what she is saying." 

Before Colonel Wright had time to reply, the 
door was thrown open by the square-shouldered 
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butler, and Laurance Lowe entered the room, 
closely followed by Chaiies Mistley. 

"We met on the doorstep," said the younger 
man; while his companion silently shook hands 
with G>lonel and Mrs. Wright^ and kissed 
Lena. 

"Early visit," added Laurance Lowe, by way 
of apology. 

"1 am glad you have come," said the G>lonei 
genially. " 1 have heard from Winyard at last" 

Then he rose and handed the letter to Qiarlie. 
The sailor took the paper and walked to the 
window. 

"Excuse me," he said, with a grave smile 
toward Mrs. Wright, before he unfolded iL 
^jeaning against the woodworic of the window, 
i.e read the letter through slowly and deliber- 
ately. Then he came forward and gave it back 
to the G>lonel, with a word of thanks. 

Before handing it to Laurance Lowe, the old 
soldier unfolded the paper and examined it crit- 
ically; then, looking up suddenly at Chariie, he 
said: 

" It is such men as this who leave their mark 
upon a generation." 

Charlie smiled in his lazy, grave way. 

"Yes," he replied; "the energetic ones." 
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Laurance Lowe was holding out his hand for 
the letter, patiently and without any show of 
curiosity. As previously hinted, he was essen- 
tially an unemotional being, never displaying 
curiosity or surprise. 

'* Colonel," said Charlie, '*! have brought you 
the new sheet-map I promised to procure you. 
It is a large affair, so I gave it to Jarvis to take 
into your study." 

'* Thanks — many thanks! " 

'*And," continued the young sailor, "and 
. . . 1 have come to say good-bye." 

Laurance Lowe slowly raised his eyes. They 
rested on Charles Mistley long enough to notice 
that the young fellow carefully avoided meeting 
Lena's quick glance, and instantly turned away 
again. 

'* Good-bye ? " echoed Lena. *' Surely you are 
not going away now ? " 

** Yes," replied Charlie quietly. "I have been 
appointed to the Curlew, on the Mediterranean 
station." 

Mrs. Wright had risen, and was standing at 
the window with her back toward them. She 
turned her head. 

*M shall be very sorry to lose you, Charlie," 
she said softly. 
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Lena said nothing. She could not be expected 
to express surprise, as Charies Mistley had fore- 
seen this appointment, and had spoken of it 
frequently. 

Presently the gentlemen adjourned to the study 
to smoke cigarettes and inspect the new map. 
When it was spread out on the table, the G>lonel 
took a pen and made a little cross over the word 
"Moscow," writing underneath it the date of 
Winyard Mistley's letter. With dotted lines he 
followed the track of the railway to Nijni Nov- 
gorod; then turning south, traced the broad flow 
of the Volga. Carefully he portioned off" each 
day with a line drawn horizontaUy. 

As the mariner traces his course upon the 
chart, so G>lonel Wright continued, in the 
months that followed, to make this imaginary 
track across Russia. Down the Volga to Astra- 
khan, by road from Astrakhan to Petrovsk, and 
from thence across the Caspian Sea to Kras- 
novodsk. Each day's journey was portioned oflF 
scientifically, each day the little dotted line ad- 
vanced farther into the unknown East 

The old traveller never spoke much to his wife 
or daughter concerning this map, doubtless con- 
sidering it a detail of his profession necessarily 
of small interest to ladies. He was not aware 
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that day by day a fair young face was bent over 
the gray paper, and a dainty finger followed 
with absorbing interest the growth of the black 
line. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Early in September, Mrs. Wright received a 
letter from Gibraltar, of which the address was 
in an unknown handwriting. Charles Mistley's 
letters had of late borne the Gibraltar post-mark, 
but this could not be from him. Before she had 
read the first page, she exclaimed : 

** Charlie is coming home! " 

** Hooray! " said the Colonel. 

'* Oh . . . I am so glad! '* said Lena, with 
more fervour than the occasion would appear to 
demand. But Mrs. Wright looked grave. 

**He has broken his arm,'* she said, and then 
she suddenly laughed. 

The letter was from an officer of Charles 
Mistley's ship, and although the news was bad, 
it was so cheerfully imparted that the bright side 
of it was alone presented. 

*' At any rate," said Lena, when the letter had 
been read aloud, "he is coming." 

"Yes ... he is coming," replied her 
mother thoughtfully, almost anxiously. 

Charles Mistley had been the only member of 

the little circle who had refused, persistently and 
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continually, to acknowledge any feeling of anx- 
iety at his brother's silence. His letters, written 
in the Mediterranean, seemed to have caught the 
sunshine and joyousness of that favoured sea. No 
thought of anxiety, no suspicion of doubt, was 
allowed to find place in the closely-written pages. 
More than a year had elapsed since Winyard's 
departure, and the silence was yet unbroken. 
War had at times appeared imminent, and then 
from mere lack of interest had lapsed into peace 
again. Great storms had passed over the world 
— revolutions, murders, and bloodshed — but 
Charles Mistley's faith had never wavered. The 
black line on Colonel Wright's map had turned 
back; it had even regained civilization, and yet 
no word was forthcoming. Despite this, Charlie 
laughed at anxiety. Worst of all, Winyard's 
name had gradually been dropped from con- 
versation at the house in Seymour Street. The 
topic was tacitly avoided, as we avoid the men- 
tion of those dear names which gain no answer 
now. 

It was to this that Charles Mistley was coming 
home. 

A few days after the arrival of the letter he 
presented himself in Seymour Street. Although 
he had given no notice of his coming, he was 
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fortunate enough to find every one at home. 
There was, however, another visitor in the room 
when he arrived. This was a brother officer of 
Colonel Wright's, who had stopped his cab in 
passing through Seymour Street to call and leave 
two brace of partridges. 

This old sportsman was holding forth upon 
the details of his sport when diaries Mistley 
entered the room in his usual unobtrusive man- 
ner, walking with a slow, strong step devoid of 
any litheness. The greetings and introduction 
over, Charlie, with true, British instinct, dis- 
played an immediate interest in the partridges 
which were lying on the hearth-rug. 

At last the sportsman took his leave, and the 
Colonel accompanied him to the door. When 
the latter returned, the fact had apparently slipped 
his memory that he had shaken hands with 
Charlie before, for he went through the ceremony 
again, taking Charlie's left hand in his right 
somewhat awkwardly. 

" How is the arm ?" he asked, glancing at the 
sling, which the sailor somehow managed to 
wear so that it failed to attract attention. 

"The arm is getting on splendidly, thank you," 
he replied in rather a constrained tone. The 
Colonel had left the door open, and now the 
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young sailor crossed the room to close it. He 
stooped in order to see that the catch had acted 
properly, and then he turned and faced Colonel 
Wright. 

**1 have news," he said quietly, *'of Win- 
yard." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the old soldier, rising from 
the seat he had just resumed. *' Tell me all about 
.t — news at last, thank God! " 

**lt is a long story," began the other, in his 
slow manner. 

*'Then be quick with it," interrupted Mrs. 
Wright, with an impatient laugh. A little sigh 
of relief came from Lena's corner of the room. 

**Let us hear all about it," said the Colonel, 
pointing to a chair. 

But Charlie appeared to prefer standing. He 
took his station at the corner of the mantelpiece, 
and while he was speaking he fidgeted with the 
ornaments there, taking them up and setting 
them down again one after the other. He told 
his story with characteristic simplicity and short- 
ness. 

*'The day before yesterday," he said, "1 was 
at the club at Plymouth, reading a paper or some- 
thing, when a fellow came up and said, ' Com- 
mander Mistley,' in a casual sort of way, and 
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held out his hand. Then he said, ' I am Henry 
AkryL' I was none the wiser, so I said 'Yes' 
in a vague way. . . . Well, it ultimately 
transpired that he dined with us one day in the 
Persian Gulf. He is an Eastern authority — writes 
books, or reads inscriptions, or something. Then 
he told me his story. In January he was at Kizil 
Arvat One day he was in the bazaar, and, of 
course, was being pestered by the scum of the 
place, who wanted him to buy rubbish of every 
description. He is the sort of man who never 
buys curiosities, and he finally got rid of them all 
except one fellow, who followed him most per- 
sistently even out of the bazaar. He turned 
down a narrow street where the grainnrnerchants 
have their stalls; but this fellow still followed 
him, and kept thrusting his wares forward. His 
particular line of business was old jewelry, Mos- 
cow crosses, cheap bangles from Kieff, and that 
sort of thing. He whined out a prayer for 
charity in the most aggravating manner, and 
once or twice Akryl struck his hand aside. Sud- 
denly, however, he ceased whining, and said in 
perfect English, 'Don't look round — don't stop; 
but listen to what I tell you.' Akryl seems to be 
a sharp fellow, for he walked on without show- 
ing any surprise. Then the jewelry-merchant 
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went on : ' When you get back, go or write fo 
Colonel William Foster Wright, 109, Seymour 
Street, London. Remember the address. You 
had better write it down when you get back ta 
the caravanserai. Don't look round. Tell him 
you met an Englishman in Central Asia — to-day 
— ^that is all.' Akryl said, 'Are you Mistley?* 
and the man replied, 'Shut up.* Akryl bought 
a cross. . . .** 

Charlie stopped speaking. His thumb was 
hooked into his waistcoat-pocket, as if making 
sure that something was there. His eyes were 
fixed on the hearth-rug — a tiger-skin, the stripes 
of which he was following with the toe of his 
boot. Suddenly he raised his lazy blue eyes, 
direct and with a certain deliberation, from the 
floor to Lena's face. He caught her eyes fixed 
wistfully on his hand. Then he moved slightly,, 
and addressed Colonel Wright. 

"It sounds like Win, does it not?" 

"Yes," replied the old traveller, slowly pulling 
at his mustache. " Yes — that was Win." 

"Akryl saw nothing but his hand," continued 
the sailor. " A small brown hand he said it was 
— almost the hand of a Tartar, but somewhat 
stouter, with compact fingers and light-coloured 
nails. 1 asked him for further details, but that 
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was all he could tell me. He had landed in Eng- 
land two days before I saw him, and was on the 
point of starting off to join the Fez Expedition, 
and was just going to sit down and write to you 
when he caught sight of me and remembered 
that I was . . . Win's brother." 

'' It is not much/' said Colonel Wright slowly, 
''but it explains a good deaL He ought to hav? 
been across the Kizil Arvat desert before January. 
No doubt he has had difficulties to contend with 
which we did not quite foresee." 

The old soldier was no adept at dissimulation. 
His manner implied disappointment, and in each 
heart there was a vague conviction that this news 
was not satisfactory. It was no explanation of 
the subsequent silence. 

"And now," said Mrs. Wright, cleveriy break- 
ing the uncomfortable silence, " let us hear about 
yourself. How did you break your arm ? — ^what 
are you going to do with yourself ? — how long 
leave have you, etc., etc. ?" 

"O . . . h! 1 suppose 1 shaU moon 
about, get up in the morning, go to bed at night, 
and take my meals regularly." 

"Which," said Lena, "is his definition of a 
human existence." 

Charlie bowed with grave mockery. 
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"No," said Colonel Wright, who was a judge 
of men. "No; he is not that. He is a shop- 
keeper who stores his best wares beneath the 
counter, and leaves the window empty. What 
leave have you?" 

"Four months, Colonel. Four months, with 
the probability of an exf.ension to six, according 
to the doctor's report." 

" You have not told us how it happened," said 
Lena. 

"Carelessness," replied the young fellow, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

"On your part?" 

"No, on the part of some one else. A man 
was lowering a boat, and the rope slipped — a 
thing that might happen at any moment. The 
boat was full of men, who would have been shot 
into the water if two of us had not stopped it." 

"Who was the other?" asked the Colonel. 

" The man who wrote home for me." 

When Charles Mistley left the house shortly 
afterward, there was in his mind a vague, half- 
formed sense of misgiving. It was almost a 
prescience of coming evil. Lena was different ; 
there was something in her manner which had no 
sympathy with the Lena of olden days. His 
memory went back to the time when she, little 
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else than a child, had been pleased to make hiir 
her friend, her confidant, almost her brother, 
when he had laughingly taught her to dance, ani 
had skilfully guided her through the little baL- 
room dangers that surround a girl in her early 
youth. All this he thought of, and followed 
through it the natural growth and developmen 
of her mind — making every allowance for out- 
ward influence, giving full credit to maternal care. 
Although his mode of life had not afforded much 
opportunity for the study of such matters, the 
sailor knew that there is no change so great in the 
nature of human beings as that which may, anu 
often does, come to a giri between the ages o-' 
seventeen and twenty-four. It is during tlwL 
period that all the infinite possibilities of good, all 
the chances of evil, are on the balance. In those 
years a woman realizes the object of her life, fot 
it is then that love comes to her — love with its 
dazzling light of happiness, too perfect for morta. 
realization or enjoyment. 

If love had come to Lena, and Charies Mistley 
thought it had, what he saw was not a direct re- 
sult of its influence. There was something be- 
yond his powers to divine, and which he did not 
at the moment attempt to define. From whence 
the thought had come he could not tell, what 
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passing word or glance suggested it he could not 
determine, but he only knew that Lena was con- 
cealing something from her mother. A change 
had come over the understanding that existed be- 
tween these two. So slight was it and so intan- 
gible, that if Charles Mistley had not been much 
keener and much more observant than he pre- 
ended to be, he would never have detected it. 
Then he began to wonder if any other person 
nad noticed it, and his thoughts naturally turned 
to Laurance Lowe. If the change was there, 
Laurance Lowe would know something of it; 
and from him information was only to be ex- 
tracted by a great exercise of patience. So the 
sailor wandered on through the noisy, crowded 
streets, puzzling his brain over the most futile 
question man has ever set his mind upon — the 
question of a woman's heart. 



CHAPTER XVII 

With the advent of October came a succession 
of fogs. The atmosphere of London was such 
as only Londoners can breathe, yellow, noisome, 
and choking. The Wrights had talked of leaving 
town, and had even discussed the question of 
going abroad, but they were still in Seymour 
Street. The Colonel was busy, and seemed averse 
to leaving town ; he was now getting seriously 
anxious about Winyard Mistley. Political events 
had occurred making it a matter of congratulation 
to the English Cabinet that they had a man of 
Mistley's discernment and well-known ability in 
Central Asia; but, at the Colonels urgent request, 
his presence there had been kept a secret The 
information, however, which he would undoubt- 
edly be able to supply was daily becoming of 
greater necessity. Relating as it did to the feel- 
ing of certain tribes, more especially of the Sar- 
iiks, respecting Russian aggression, it was such 
as only an expert in Eastern matters could supply. 
The Foreign Office authorities were compelled to 
bear much abuse, and to submit to unlimited 
badgering at the hands of officious and scantily 
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informed Members, who took the opportunity of 
getting their august names set up in type by 
taunting the Ministers upon having no other 
sources of information than those of such notable 
unreliability as Russian ofTicial journals. 

All this was of undoubted benefit to the solitary 
wanderer, and while it demonstrated to a nervous 
Cabinet the utter futility of half-measures and un- 
recognized envoys, it militated greatly in favour 
of Winyard Mistley, whose devotion to the cause 
he had espoused was so obviously disinterested. 
But to Colonel Wright — to the man who, despite 
his gray hairs, felt that his place was not with the 
talkers who are left behind, but with the workers 
who go afield — it was particularly galling and ter- 
ribly anxious work. 

Instead of getting better, things grew worse. 
Vague reports, originating sometimes in Berlin, 
sometimes in St. Petersburg, Appeared from time 
to time in the newspapers. These rumours spoke 
of trouble on the Afghan and Persian frontiers, 
of tribal disturbances and religious diflferences, of 
boundaries overstepped and agreements broken. 
Added to all this, Colonel Wright received a blow 
from a nearer source, which aggravated matters 
greatly, and rendered Winyard Mistley's silence 
almost unbearable. 
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One morning, late in October, he was sitting 
at his study-table. Before him lay the large 
sheet-map which Charles Mistley had brought 
more than a year ago. A fresh route had been 
worked out across it with dotted lines of red, 
commencing at Kizil Arvat on the day mentioned 
by the traveller Henry AkryL The Colonel had 
just completed the dotted line as far as Bokhara, 
and was looking, in an absently methodical man- 
ner, at a calendar. The date written above the 
word Bokhara was terribly far back into the 
spring, more than six months ago. 

The study-door opened softly, and although 
the old soldier heard it he did not move or turn. 
Two hands were laid upon his shoulders. They 
were peculiarly steady hands. 

"WiUy!" 

"Yes . . ." 

"WiUy . . ." repeated Mrs. Wright, look- 
ing out of the window into the hopeless dreari- 
ness of the October morning, ' * have you noticed 
any . . . difference — ^any change in Lena ? " 

The Colonel raised his eyes from the map and 
contemplated the chimneys of the opposite house 
for some moments in silence. 

•* A change," he said slowly. " Perhaps there 
is a change — she is no longer a child now." 
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"No, it is not that; there is something else» 
She never allows it to appear, but • • • she 
is miserable. She is wearing herself to death* 
We must go away from London/* 

It must be confessed that Colonel Wright had 
not given very much thought to the subject of 
his daughter's happiness, nor was he very clever 
at divining a motive. 

"Is it," he asked, "anything to do with 
Charlie?" 

Mrs. Wright appeared to be buried in thought. 
She uttered no reply, but leaning forward over 
her husband's shoulder, she placed her finger on 
the map, where the red and black lines met be- 
neath the word Bokhara. 

A pitiful silence followed, such as leaves its 
mark upon the human heart. 

"Good God!" whispered the Colonel. 

Mrs. Wright went toward the window. The 
band that held back the folds of the heavy cur- 
tain was twisted and somewhat out of place. 
Slipping it off the hook, she deftly put it right, 
and then she turned her face slowly toward her 
husband. 

" Then you think . . . he has failed," she 
said in a monotonous voice. 

The Colonel sat at the table with his chin r'-" 
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ing on his folded hands. He was staring at the 
map. 

•* We should have heard from him six months 
ago," was his reply. 

Mrs. Wright crossed the room, and sat down 
on a low chair near the fire. For nearly half an 
hour they remained thus, the white-haired old 
warrior and his comely gray-headed wife. After 
twenty-four years of married life they were 
lovers still; and as they sat there— he looking 
out into the yellow mist, she watching the 
changeful flames as they leapt up and fell again 
— they were recalling the weary years of waiting 
that they had passed through, ignorant of the 
love that lay hidden in either heart. They were 
looking back to the first happy days of their 
married life, days rendered almost sacred by the 
touch of sorrow and the ever-living joy of watch- 
ing over Lena, according all their parental love to 
the little girl who only knew her elder brother by 
the name that demanded a lowered voice. 

'* With Lena," said Mrs. Wright presently, in a 
gentle voice, *Mt will be the matter of a lifetime 
. . . as, indeed, it is with most girls." 

"Are you sure . . . there is no mistake 
about it?" 

"Sure," was the soft reply. " We have been 
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able to watch over her — ^to keep sorrow and 
sickness away from her, but this is beyond us, 
Willy, it is very hard that love should bring 
sorrow with it at once." 

"Has Laurance Lowe said anything ?" asked 
the Colonel. 

** He has said nothing — he never speaks of that 
sort of thing, but he thinks the same as 1 do." 

"And— Charlie?" 

"1 cannot understand Charlie," replied Mrs. 
Wright. "His thoughts, his feelings, and his 
motives are alike a mystery to me." 

The Colonel opened one of the drawers of his 
writing-table, and, taking Winyard's letter from 
it, he spread the crumpled paper out upon the 
face of the map and studied the writing, now 
growing dim and faded. The formation of each 
letter was familiar to him; he knew the writing 
as he knew his own. 

A thicker wave of fog came slowly over the 
town, and the darkness lowered its veil over 
everything like a short winter's twilight. The 
printed names on the map were no longer vis- 
ible, and yet the Colonel sat and gazed at it, 
with Winyard's letter at his side. 

Presently the door opened, and, with a flood 
of warm light, Lena entered. 
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" I verily believe you were both sound asleep! '* 
she exclaimed with a cheerfulness which for 
some reason made her mother wince. " Is it not 
dreadful — lamps at eleven o'clock in the mom- 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A MONTH luul elapsed since Charies Mistley s 
return, and as yet he found himself no nearer an 
elucidation of Lena's altered manner thai) he had 
been on first discovering it. He had merely con- 
firmed his original conviction that such a change 
existed. During those four weeks he had been 
much in the society of Laurance Lowe, as every 
frequenter of the ColoneFs house was forced to 
be, but from him no information had transpired. 
True, they had talked together very little, both 
being silent men. 

Laurance Lowe was not what the world is 
pleased to call a hospitable man. This arose 
less, perhaps, from that sense of economy which 
is the result of a solitary existence than from 
mental laziness. If he could have relied upon 
his guests to entertain each other, and make free 
use of what was placed before them, he would 
readily enough have returned such hospitality as 
he received; but unfortunately his friends were 
not selected from among people capable of that 
difficult task. He would have been a generous 
man had he not been handicapped by a deeply 
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planted aversion to thanks of any description. 
His own gratitude had never been known to ex- 
press itself by more than the simple words 
"Thank you"; and, amid a shower of neativ 
turned phrases, a hostess, somehow, usually re- 
membered those formal words when others were 
forgotten. His generosity flowed in one channel 
only. To Lena, and to Lena alone, did he make 
presents. She, with that womanly sympathy 
which was perhaps the most precious inheritance 
received from her mother, knew exactly how to 
thank her white-haired admirer for these gifts. 
In many cases her appreciation never showed it- 
self in words at all. A kiss, and a little touch of 
soft cool fingers upon the back of his corded 
hand — ^that was all at the time. Later on she 
would wear the gift, if it were jewelry — use it, 
if it were not ornamental — ^at the proper time and 
unostentatiouslv. 

Charles Mistley was by no means ignorant of 
these traits in the character of Laurance Lowe, 
which the worid naturally quoted against hini 
with infinite gusto; and when, therefore, he re- 
ceived a curtly worded invitation to dine at a 
club, he knew that there was some reason for 
it 

The meal was ludicrously characteristic of the 
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two men. No word was exchanged, directly^ 
between them. Occasionally a mutual friend 
lounged up to their table with a nod of recogni- 
tion, and made a remark to which both listened 
with grave attention, Charlie replying to it, while 
Lowe silently acquiesced. The old gentleman 
did not, however, do badly as regards the dinner, 
and the sailor did better — the waiter did best in 
the lift-cupboard. "Lowe's dinner-party '* was 
a standing joke at that club for some weeks 
afterward. 

After dinner they walked, by mutual and tacit 
consent, to Lowe's chambers in Adelphi Terrace. 
Here they found coffee awaiting them. The 
rooms were furnished with a comfort somewhat 
rigid in its simplicity, but a bright fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, and the warm lamplight soft- 
ened down the barest corners. 

Charles Mistley knew that his companion had 
something on his mind, but was content to wait 
with a patience as enduring as that of Lowe him- 
self. Old barriers are hard to break; the stones 
of an old wall are closely knit. Laurance Lowe 
was endeavouring to destroy a barrier which had 
grown harder and tougher as the years followed 
on. He made a little breach, but the barrier 
stood as firm as ever; when the moment came 
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he failed, and retired into his stronghold of si* 
lence. He had fully intended to speak openly 
for once, but the old habit of self-suppression 
was too strong for him. 

He motioned his guest to a seat, and drew for- 
ward a low armchair for himself. Then he 
pushed a box of cigars across the table, so that 
Charlie could help himself without moving. 
After they had been sitting for some time, dur- 
ing which neither had commenced to smoke, 
the host seemed suddenly to recollect the coffee, 
for he rose, and with slow, certain movements, 
entailing no unnecessary clink or contact of 
china, he poured out two cups of a fragrant brew, 
and set the coffee-pot down before the fire to 
keep warm. Lowe never smoked a manufac- 
tured cigarette, and he now proceeded to roll 
one, subsequently tucking in the stray ends of 
tobacco carefully with the point of a cedar-wood 
penciL 

He smoked meditatively for some moments, 
then, without looking toward his companion, he 
uttered the single word: 

"Lena!" 

Charles Mistley examined his cigar criticaUy, 
and with much appreciation. 

'• Ye-es," he replied gravely. 
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Then Lowe made a herculean effort. 

"I think," he said, ''there is something 
wrong." 

The sailor's calm eyes were resting on his 
host's immovable face. He might as well have 
attempted to read the features of a sphinx. 

**! have noticed it," he observed conversation- 
ally, "ever since 1 came back." 

The ice was broken, the first word was said, 
and now it surely was easy enough to proceed. 
Only Englishmen could have failed so lamen- 
tably to take advantage of the situation. They 
actually continued smoking, and presently 
Charlie took a sip of coffee, which, slight though 
it may appear, as a mere incident, was enough to 
make matters worse. 

** Monsieur Jacobi . . ." said Lowe sud- 
denly. ** Do you remember him ?" 

"Jacobi!" repeated the sailor thoughtfully. 
" Jacobi ! There was a fellow of that name came 
one night to Mrs. Wright's about two years 
ago." 

« 

Lowe looked up. There was actually a gleam 
of life beneath his eyebrows. 

"That is the man." 

"I remember him. A slippery-looking fellow 
— ^too sleek for my taste." 
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Lowe nodded approval, and then said quietly: 

" He is in it somewhere." 

Charlie, completely puzzled, waited with 
patience till the peculiar old gentleman should 
be pleased to vouchsafe further information. At 
length, after carefully depositing the. ash of his 
cigarette in the fire, Lowe spoke again: 

•• He came that night . . . with the Bar- 
oness de Nantille." 

•'Yes — 1 remember her." 

"Lena is now having singing-lessons with 
the Baroness." 

Charlie felt convinced that his host was on th& 
wrong track entirely, but refrained from saying 
so. 

" But . . . Jacobi," he began, '* is hardly 
the sort of man . . ." 

Lowe stopped him with a little "sniff" of 
contempt and even derision, intended to convey 
his opinion of Monsieur Jacobi. 

"I have watched," said the old fellow, "and 
... I know Lena pretty weH. You will find 
that Jacobi is in it somewhere." 

•' But he never goes to Seymour Street! " 

"No." 

" Does she meet him at other houses ?" 

Lowe shook his head, and, leaning forward^ 
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took his coflfee-cup from the mantelpiece. He 
emptied it at one long slow draught, and pro- 
ceeded to make himself a second cigarette. 

"The singing-lessons," he observed sugges- 
tively. After lighting the cigarette he handed the 
match to Charlie, who had not observed that he 
had allowed his cigar to go out. 

"Then," said the young sailor, slowly and 
concisely, " the Baroness is in it also ? " 

Lowe nodded his head, and the ghost of a 
smile flickered across his face. 

" That is how we shall get at it," he said. 

"Would it be of any use speaking to Lena 
herself?" asked Charlie, who was a lover of 
straightforward ways. 

Lowe shrugged his shoulders, and continued 
smoking meditatively. 

"Might try," he muttered doubtfully. 

At last Charlie lost patience. He threw his 
cigar into the fire, and, rising from his seat, stood 
in front of his host with his " able" arm resting 
on the mantelpiece. 

"1 wish," he said, without raising the level 
tones of his voice, but speaking rather hurriedly, 
"that you would tell me what you suspect, what 
you know, and what you wish to know. If we 
are to help each other, there must be no reticence 
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between us. Of what has been going on during 
the last year I know absolutely nothing. Mrs. 
Wright's letters have rarely alluded to Lena. 
The Colonel never wrote, Lena hersdf — rarely. 
My mother has been away in France. You, and 
you alone, are the only source of information 
that 1 have. I need hardly tell you that 1 am as 
uneasy about this matter as yourself. All I know 
is that Lena is different — all I suspect is that her 
mother is no longer her confidante in every- 
thing/' 

Laurance Lowe looked slowly up into his com- 
panion's face, while the hand that held the 
cigarette shook a little. 

"Seen that too?" he said interrogatively. 
''All I know is that since she has been taking 
tiiese lessons there has been something wrong. 
Before that she was anxious . . . about your 
brother. We have all been anxious ; but now it 
is something more than anxiety." 

" And what do you suspect ? " 

" Seems to me that Jacobi has succeeded in es- 
tablishing some influence over her. The giri is 
afraid of him." 

"Lena goes to this woman's house for the 
lessons ? " asked Charlie. 

- Yes." 
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"Could we not get that altered?" suggested 
the sailor, whose ideas were quick, though his 
speech was slow. 

"Tried it." 

" You have tried it; and who objected ?" 

" Lena — piano or something." 

" Did any one make inquiries about the Baron- 
ess de Nantille before this arrangement was 
made?" asked Charlie, who now turned and 
resumed his seat. 

"Yes. She had a long and severe illness. 
Found, when she got better, that her property^ 
which was all in Russia, had been confiscated, 
father banished, mother dead. Reduced circum- 
stances, took to giving singing-lessons. She 
sings like an angel herself." 

" And have you done anything about Jacob! ?'^ 

" Lives by teaching violin — has many foreign 
friends. Eminently respectable; is supposed to 
be connected with several foreign political socie- 
ties." 

"Um — m — m! In fact, he is a shady charac- 
ter," suggested the sailor. 

" Damned swindler! " 

They sat and talked in the same aggravatingly 
"unfinished" manner until late into the night. 
As Lowe's theory gradually expanded under 
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Charies Mislley's patient investigation, h as- 
sumed a greater appearance of likelihood. Lit- 
tie details, added suggestively here and there, 
spoke volumes for the keenness of the old man's 
powers of observation. 

Silent men are not always mental sluggards, 
and Laurance Lowe was far from being such. 
He had gradually accumulated evidence bit by 
bit, and therewith had built up a very neat 
theory, surprising Charlie with its accuracy and 
perfect sequence. 

He argued that as Mrs. Wright was no wiser 
than themselves on the subject of Lena's mental 
trouble, it must consequently be the result of 
some influence of which she knew nothing. 
Such influence could only be brought to bear 
upon Lena during her visits to the house of 
the Baroness de Nantille. The deduction was 
ingenious, and Charlie began to feel that Lau- 
rance Lowe's theory was, after all, the right 
one. 

••I think you and I can settle Jacobi," the old 
man said, as he shook hands that night with the 
young sailor. 

It was not until some time later that Charles 
Mistley recollected that there had been no ques- 
tion of taking Mrs. Wright into their confidence. 
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He wondered at this a little, and then, with char- 
acteristic laisser-aller, came to the conclusion 
^at Laurance Lowe doubtless had his reasons 
for it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A GRIM silent desert — a great level horizon, 
lifeless, wateriess, hopeless. The sun, a scorch- 
ing ball of fire, was now almost touching the un- 
broken line of sand, and yet the heat he gave 
forth was as strong, as parching, and terribly 
merciless as that of the hottest autumn noon in 
England. 

It is easy to talk of desert and rolling prairie, 
but to realize these from even the most graphic 
description is impossible. To sit by a comfor- 
table fire with friends around one, and to realize 
the awful loneliness of a desert, is beyond the 
most far-reaching imagination. The utter silence, 
the absence of created life, the terrible monotony 
which seems to speak of an unchangeableness 
extending over centuries — ^all these combine to 
act on the human brain as water acts upon a 
stone. TTie continual succession of cloudless 
mornings, cloudless noons, and cloudless nights 
is maddening in its serene beauty. 

Each scrubby bush becomes at last an object 
of interest to the dazed traveller, something to be 
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seen ahead, to be attained and left behind ; and 
yet when it is passed, there is no change in the 
hopeless horizon. 

Over the trackless plain, a traveller was plod- 
ding painfully. One hand held the bridle of a 
limping horse, and on the poor brute's back was 
huddled a human form. This sorry cavalcade 
was steering toward the setting sun, a little to 
the northward of it. 

The man who led the horse was slightly above 
the medium height; a brown oval face all caked 
with sand and dirt; his short pointed beard was 
dull and dusty. The huge turban on his head 
overshadowed the upper part of his face, and 
from beneath its shade there looked forth a pair 
of eyes dark with sullen despair. For two 
months they had looked upon nought but this 
same hopeless waste of barren sand. His skin 
was brown and hard like leather. Immediately 
beneath his eyes on either cheek was a red patch, 
where, the sand and dirt having been washed 
away, the skin was of brilliant red traversed by 
tiny cracks. These were caused by the constant 
brushing away of tears slowly drawn from his 
eyes by the irritation of the finest grains of sand. 
His slight mustache — ^brushed straight to either 
side, after the manner of the Tartars— did not 
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hide his lips, which were almost black and per- 
fectly dry, like the skin of a dusty raisin. 

The man walked with the mechanical swing 
of one who has been on the tramp for many 
months, and to whom walking is almost as easy 
as standing. 

His foot-gear consisted of two pieces of un- 
tanned leather tied roughly over either instep; 
his wiry legs were bare, as he had looped his 
garment of soft, unbleached cotton above his 
knees for greater convenience in walking. His 
arms, exposed by wide, short sleeves, were 
brown and muscular; indeed, there was no 
flesh upon them, merely corded sinews. 

As the sun touched the horizon he took from 
the folds of his dress a small compass, and noted 
the exact spot where the contact took place. 
Then he glanced at his companion, but made no 
remark. 

The man on horseback was of slighter build. 
He was all huddled up on the saddle, while his 
chin literally rested on his breast. His turban 
had come partly unrolled, and the end of it hung 
down over his face. Both hands grasped the 
high pommel of the Tartar saddle; his legs 
swung helplessly with each movement of the 
horse. 
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Since sunrise they had been on the march, and 
the horse, a mere skeleton with flapping ears and 
ungainly neck, showed fatigue more than the 
man walking at its side. Every now and then 
the poor brute stumbled forward as if about to 
drop from sheer weariness, and on each occasion 
the rider would slightly raise his head. For some 
hours perfect silence had fallen over the two men 
— their blackened lips were so hard and dry as to 
render articulation nearly impossible. 

Suddenly the horse gave a great lurch forward, 
and, failing to recover himself, collapsed side- 
ways with a piteous groan. 

The man at its head dropped the bridle, and 
with marvellous rapidity slipped his arm round 
his companion's drooping body. 

**Look out, Paul!*' he exclaimed hoarsely in 
Russian. 

The rider made no attempt to assist himself, 
and as the horse fell his full weight came upon 
his companion, who, however, managed to step 
back and keep free from the poor brute's dying 
kicks. 

The man on horseback had been asleep, and as 
his companion laid him gently on the warm 
sand he slowly opened his eyes. 

** Little father," he murmured. The corners of 
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his mouth were closed with a deposit of black 
sand, and his lips hardly moved. The other put 
aside the loose end of the turban-cloth, and ex- 
posed a fair, boyish face with languishing blue 
eyes, and a jaw so square as to be almost a de- 
formity. The sun had burnt the fair skin in 
some places, leaving others pale, the result being 
a fantastic medley of browns, reds, and pinks. 

"Paul!" 

"Yes— little father." 

"You are better for your sleep — ^is that not 
so ?" asked the other kindly. 

But the younger man lay still, with his blue 
eyes half closed. His mouth was so parched 
that he could scarcely move his tongue. 

"We will divide what water there is left/ 
said the elder man decisively. And he turned 
toward the prostrate horse. 

From the saddle he detached a large gourd, 
which gave forth a hollow sound, and after some 
searching in a loose bag that was suspended 
from his shoulder, he found a small drinking- 
vessel, cunningly manufactured from half a 
gourd. 

He kept his back carefully turned toward his 
companion as, kneeling on the ground, he ex- 
tracted the wooden stopper. 
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Then the younger man painfully turned over 
on his face, and, crawling along, stealthily ap- 
proached. As his companion elevated his arm 
to raise the gourd he dragged himself forward, 
and watched the yellow water trickle into the 
vessel with eyes devoid of human feeling — they 
were like the eyes of a wild beast in sight o: 
blood. 

Slowly and deliberately the man poured all the 
water into the vessel — he appeared to have for- 
gotten the division of which he had spoken. 

In setting down the gourd he glanced to one 
side, and caught sight of his companion lying on 
the ground at his side, with agonized eyes fixed 
upon the water-vessel. 

Then he turned, and for some seconds their 
eyes met; in one face was steady determination, 
in the other a wavering weakness, rendered ter- 
rible by the brute-like agony of the eyes. 

** You drink your share first," said the younger 
man painfully. 

"I do not want any. I ... I am not 
thirsty." This with cracking lips and tongue as 
dry as leather. 

The younger man attempted to raise himself, 
while the contortions of his discoloured face were 
terrible to look upon. 
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"You drink your share first I" he repeated 
hoarsely. 

"Will you drink it all?" The elder man 
gently inclined the drinking-cup so that the 
water glistened on the edge. 

*' IVill you drink it all ?" he repeated. 

One precious drop fell onto the sand, and the 
dampness of it vanished instantaneously. 

"Will you drink ... it ... all?" 

'^hen he held the cup to his companion's lips 
and the water was gone. 

He who did that deed to a dying man— be- 
Tieath no gaze but that of his God — was Win- 
yard Mistley. The young man was his servant. 

Now he sat upon the sand and took his serv- 
ant's head upon his knees. The water loosened 
lie man's tongue. 

" Little master/' he said presently. 

'Yes, Paul." 

1 want you to promise something to a dying 
man." 

Mistley made no answer; he moved Paul's 
head to a more comfortable position. 

"When I am dead," said the youth, "take 
your knife and cut the flesh from off my arm — 
you must do this — you must keep yourself alive 
to get home to England, and then you can tell 
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them that Paul Maritch did not die in vain ! You 
can tell the half-hearted ones that a true Nihilist 
died in joy, because he knew that his dead flesh 
was destined to keep you alive. You, the enemy 
of the Tyrant, the true friend of Holy Russia ! " 

Mistley could not conceal the look of horror 
that came into his eyes. 

'*lf," he said, in his mumbling articulation, "I 
went home and told them that tale, every Eng- 
lishman would turn away from me in horror, 
saying that it would have been a hundred times 
better to have left my bones to bleach in the 
Khivan desert." 

The young Russian was half insensible; he 
could not hear the heavy gasping of the expiring 
horse a few yards away from him. 

Mistley gently let the dying man's head drop 
on to the sand, and then he rose and stood beside 
the horse for some moments in silence. He 
raised his steadfast gray eyes to the heavens, 
now growing dull and of darker blue — he looked 
all round the level horizon. It seemed to him as 
if this were the whole world, and that he was 
alone in it; as if there was no world of civiliza- 
tion, of comfort, and of luxury. 

*Mt may be brutal, but 1 think there is no sin 
in it," he murmured. 
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Then he knelt down on the sand, and with his 
knife he killed the horse. 

Presently he cut out the tongue, and gave a 
mouthful of the warm flesh to his servant — he 
could not yet eat of it himself. 

The cooler air now revived Paul Maritch. He 
turned his head to where Mistley lay on the sand 
at his side. 

The Englishman heard the movement, and 
crawled closer to him. 

"It is coming ... it is coming!" whis- 
pered the Russian. 

Then Mistley roused himself. 

" Paul, this is not like you," he said cheerfully, 
but it was a ghastly cheerfulness — "this is not 
like you. Where is your determinatioc ^ Where 
is your hope ? After a good long rest, we will 
move on; 1 am strong enough to help you. 
Who knows — ^we may see the river by sunrise 
to-morrow." 

** I shall never see the sun rise again." 

"Nonsense, Paul! We shall pull through yet 
It is a strong combination — ^a Russian and an 
Enj^hman — so strong that we have always 
fought on different sides hitherto." 

The Russian moistened his lips slowly and 
painfully with his tongue. 
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"Why did you take me?" he asked plain- 
tively. * * 1 was not good enough for you ; 1 was 
not strong enough. For the last month 1 have 
been a burden to you instead of a help. I used 
to consider myself a strong man; but compared 
to your strength, to your energy, to your cour- 
age, I am as a fly. Ah, Mistley — the time has 
gone now for the nonsense of master and serv- 
ant! You guessed my secret when you first 
offered to take me as guide, but you never 
guessed my real name. It seems strange, does 
it not, that the two men whose names are more 
hateful and more fearful to that . . . devil 
than the name of any other living man, should die 
side by side in the desert ? Stoop low and 1 will 
whisper my name, for fear the heavens hear \U 
Do not start, for it is a name that curdles the 
blood of every honest man ; and yet I have been 
honest. From first to last 1 have been honest. 
This is the last, and now, with the hand of 
Death upon me, 1 say, there is no God!" 

*'Hush, Paul! You need not tell me your 
name. 1 know who you are now." 

"It is all very well for you in happy England," 
continued the other, "to say there is a God; for 
our country there is none." 

" If you do not cease, I will go and leave you/* 
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said Mistley. The man's breath rattled as he 
gathered strength to utter the words. 

"Mistley," whispered the dying man after a 
pause." 

"Yes, Paul" 

" If you live through this, never let them know 
that 1 am dead. Let the burden of my existence 
weigh on his mind. While he thinks I am alive, 
he will never know a moment's peace. Let this 
be my l^acy to the man who made me what I 
am! 

W'inyard Mistley crouched on the sand in 
silence. He had an Englishman's awkward 
shyness of mentioning the name of God in 
other sense than exclamatory, and yet he shiv- 
ered to think that this man was really dying in 
his arms with blasphemy on his rigid lips. 

Suddenly a sense of chilliness assailed him. 
Mechanically he touched the prostrate man's 
brow. 

"Good . . . God ... he is dead!"" 

Then he rose painfully to his feet The si- 
lence of that great waste of desert was almost 
unbearable. Five men out of six would have 
gone mad in those first moments of realization. 
Winyard Mistley pressed his forehead with his 
hands, now cold and damp. His eyes slowly 
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scanned the horizon — it was almost dark. In 
the sky, away to the east, was a shade of pearly- 
yellow. This was the soft promise of the moon 
yet below the horizon. Mechanically the soli- 
tary man turned toward it. Presently on the 
hard black line of the horizon there appeared a 
fan-like glow of shimmering yellow, narrowing 
into silver rays ; then a tiny spark of light ever 
broadening. With a flood of glory the great 
globe slowly mounted, till its lower edge parted 
with the line of distant desert. 

The scene was too majestic, too awful, and 
too lovely for words. 

It almost reconciled Mistley to the death which 
seemed inevitable. 

He turned and glanced at the prostrate form of 
Paul Maritch, with its cold and relentless face 
turned silently toward the God Whom he denied. 

*' If he could have lived a few moments longer 
to see that, he would not have died with those 
words upon his lips," he murmured vaguely. 

Then his thoughts wandered away. A nish 
of memories came over him, and sapped at his 
courage as running water saps at a stone pillar. 

'*If I could only think of something else," he 
muttered, pressing his weary temples. If I could 
only see something else than her eyes . . .*' 
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He slowly raised his face, and again scanned 
the hopeless desert around him. 

Suddenly his gaze remained riveted on one 
spot to the west of him. 

* • What is that ? " he mumbled stupidly ; * * what 
15 that .>" 

Slowly, like a stricken tree, he collapsed, fall- 
ing forward on his face, with his arms stretched 
across the dead body of Paul Maritch. 

For an hour he lay thus. At last he recovered 
consciousness and awoke, as he had ever done 
from sleep, with every sense on the alert 

First he stood up and gazed fixedly to the 
west, along the white track of moonlight which 
extended to the very edge of the horizon; then 
he balanced himself on the dead body of the 
horse, and so increased his spread of vision. 
Across the broad line of light cast by the moon 
on the sand was a tiny silver streak. 

"Yes, that is the river!" said Mistley. "My 
luck has not forsaken me, and his bad fortune 
has followed him to the very end! " 

Mechanically Winyard Mistley scooped out a 
shallow grave, and gently laid therein the re- 
mains of his desperate companion, before he left 
the spot 



CHAPTER XX 

The following season happened to be a gay 
one, and among the gayest was Lena Wright. 
She went out with her father and mother; she 
went out with her mother's sister — Lady AUron. 
She went anywhere, with any one, and appeared 
to be suffering from an insatiable thirst for 
change and novelty. No number of dances 
tired her, no partner wearied her by dancing 
through from beginning to end. 

The good dancers liked her because she danced 
beautifully, and never confessed to fatigue. She 
made a serious affair of it, as they did, and was 
not bored by silence; for the accomplished ones 
talk little when once the music has commenced 
— ^the smooth poetic motion, the quick obedi- 
ence to their slightest signal, is enough for them. 
The bashful young men were devoted to her, for 
with them she was girlish and as unsophisti- 
cated as themselves. The staid and hopelessly 
selfish old bachelors admired her, because she 
laughed readily enough at their egotistical little 

jokes. And last of all, the matrons did not hate 
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her, because, forsooth, her programme was at 
the disposal of the new-fledged youth with split 
gloves as heartily as if each had been the lion of 
the evening. 

Young ladies, however, did not take to her as 
a rule. They explained vaguely that they did 
not understand her, which in the ears of some 
cynical men amounted to a confession of inferi- 
ority. 

There was one gmong the hard-working pleas- 
ure-seekers whom Lena did not despise. Indeed, 
she did not actually despise any of them ; what 
she felt was more a sense of pity vaguely tem- 
pered with wonder that the clever and undoubt- 
edly brilliant people around her should be con- 
tent to fritter away their intellects in the unprofit- 
able pursuit of pleasure. This one exception had 
no individual excuse. He was as frivolous, as 
objectless, and as lazy as any of them, but then 
Charlie was different from other people. He 
could not be measured satisfactorily by the com- 
mon standard. 

The young sailor's club knew him no longer. 
His tailor received an order for a remarkably large 
suit of dress-clothes, of the latest material, con- 
structed upon the newest principles. His huge 
Saxon frame was to be met with everywhere. It 
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towered over one upon crowded stairs ; it insin- 
uated itself into the tiniest drawing-room, with 
that wonderful power of contraction which is so 
soon acquired in a crowded city. 

Some weeks had elapsed since Laurance Lowe's 
dinner-party, and Charlie had not wasted his time. 
He had reassumed his old position in the Seymour 
Street household. The circle of visitors there had 
somewhat changed in his absence, as he soon 
discovered. This was the natural result of the 
Colonel's presence. Like all specialists, thQ old 
traveller was much sought after by his kind. 
Eastern authorities of every age and nationality 
sought him out, and with these rugged and sun- 
burnt wanderers the Colonel loved to travel again 
over far-off deserts, comparing notes, asking and 
receiving hints. Gradually his house came to be 
recognized as the headquarters of the party desig- 
nated *' alarmist." Among these experts it soon 
became a semi-official secret that Winyard Mist- 
ley was **out there," and a few were taken into 
further confidence and allowed to share the Colo- 
nel's anxiety at his long silence. As Winyard's 
brother, Charlie found himself of some impor- 
tance among these ancient luminaries of Eastern 
diplomacy. Thus he occupied a double post in 
the household. Firstly, as the Colonel's friend; 
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secondly, as Lena's attendant knight wheresoever 
she might be pleased to go. 

Through it all, like an undercurrent, ran the 
thread of his own diplomatic task. From Lena 
he had learnt nothing, but one important step had 
been made in the right direction. He had re- 
newed his acquaintance with the Baroness de Nan- 
tille. She had even been invited to the Wrights' 
at his suggestion, upon which occasion he had 
with imperturbable calmness devoted himself to 
entertaining her, until he discovered that Lena 
was beginning to notice it Laurance Lowe had 
been present on this occasion, as on others when 
the Baroness and Charlie were thrown together, 
and very little that passed was lost by him. 

There were many drawing-rooms in London to 
which Mrs. Mistley and her sons had the entrie^ 
and where they could be sure of a welcome; and 
now Charlie suddenly began to take advantage of 
this privilege. Wherever Lena went, he was 
sure to appear during the evening. At dull geo- 
graphical and learned soirees he usually put in an 
appearance — ^very late, but by no means disturbed, 
for it had come to be an understood thing that 
Lena should accord a smiling conge to any bump- 
tious and self-satisfied young explorer who might 
be by her side when the young sailor appeared. 
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These same young explorers (a growth of the 
present generation) afforded a fund of amusement 
to Lena and her family. They were so terribly 
prolific in print, and so lamentably dull in society. 
Their productions were so invariably more to the 
credit of the British bookbinding industry than 
to that of literature, and they were so desperately 
generous with presentation copies, duly signed 
with an inky flourish upon the fly-leaf. Such 
volumes were constantly arriving in Seymour 
Street, and Lena soon realized the fact that, 
though one may desire to see the author after 
having read a book, it is rarely satisfactory to read 
a work upon the strength of having met its au- 
thor. In fact, she usually experienced a strong 
disinclination to cut the pages of a volume of 
which she had never heard until its writer had 
forced it under her notice. 

At balls Charles Mistley, who was nothing if 
not methodical, danced three times with Lena^ 
and took Mrs. Wright down to supper. Then 
he rescued his mother, and went home to Bedford 
Place behind a very small cigar. 

Of course people talked about his devotion to 
Lena, adding to it or detracting from it according 
to the requirements of their purpose, as is the 
kindly custom of us all. The Colonel saw it, and 
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shrugged his shoulders. Mrs. Wright saw it, and 
understood it not; but she watched more closely, 
and, strange to say, the pleasant friendship exist- 
ing between her and the young sailor grew in 
warmth of mutual trust Laurance Lowe saw it, 
and grew uneasy. 

When any one spoke to Charles Mistley on the 
subject, either with the bantering bluntness of a 
man or the dangerous innocence of a woman, he 
smiled his good-natured, lazy smile, which might 
mean much and usually meant nothing, leaving 
his questioner more puzzled than before. 

If any woman took the trouble of placing Lena 
in such a position that some remark was abso- 
lutely necessary, she would say, "Oh yes, 1 like 
him very much," and then would continue the 
subject with an unconscious frankness which was 
vastly puzzling. 

To the disinterested observer it would appear 
that these two young persons were drifting into 
something more than friendship; but the obser- 
vations of that fabulous person are proverbially 
unreliable. 

Laurance Lowe and Qiarles Mistley were not 
cursed with the conspirator's vice of too much 
talk and too little action. From the evening 
when they had first laid their heads together 
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until some weeks afterward, no word passed be- 
tween them relative to Lena or Monsieur Jacobi. 
The subject was by mutual understanding al- 
lowed to drop, though it was ever to the fore in 
either mind. 

However, one evening when they were walk- 
ing home together from what was modestly called 
a musical soiree, Charlie unearthed the subject. 
The evening had been a dull one. Lowe and his 
young companion had undoubtedly been sorely 
out of their element, and both knew that their 
presence at the entertainment was due to the fact 
that the Wrights had been there. Lena had sung 
once. And the Baroness de Nantille had obliged 
the assembled multitude three times. Her 
splendid voice had been greatly assisted by the 
artistic violin obbligato of Monsieur Jacobi. 

'*! did not get much farther on to-night," said 
the young sailor, as he stopped beneath a lamp- 
post to light his cigar. 

Lowe, with his hands pushed deep into the 
pockets of a loose top-coat, and an ancient opera- 
hat tilted rather forward over his eyes, stopped 
also, and watched the delicate operation. 

** Couldn't be expected," he said rather indis- 
tinctly, by reason of the cigarette between his 
lips. 
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"With Jacobi there, you mean?" 

"Urn— m." 

*' Did you observe that he took no notice of 
any of our party ? " 

"Overdid it" 

"How?" 

" We came in late," said Lowe. " It was un- 
natural not to look up." 

They walked on, smoking pensively, and on 
the deserted pavement their steps rang out like 
the tread of one foot 

"I have followed up your hint," said Charlie; 
"and 1 think you are right— Jacobi is mixed up 
in it somewhere." 

"Slippery customer," muttered Lowe. 

"I have brought all my . . . irresistible 
. . . powers of fascination to bear upon the 
Baroness, but somehow I do not get on very 
rapidly. I cannot understand her — she is ex- 
tremely changeable. At times she is most 
gracious, and then suddenly she seems to become 
distrustful. However, in one of her gracious 
moods she may make a mistake, some day, and 
then . . ." 

Lowe took the cigarette from his lips, and 
after a pause he said: 

" There is one way of . . . working it" 
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*'Yes?" 

'*Make love to her." 

"That is not much in my line of country," 
said the sailor, with rather an awkward laugh. 

'* Don't think you would find it difficult." 

** What do you mean ?" asked Charlie slowly. 

"She would be quite ready." 

The big sailor blushed — privately, to himself — 
a dull brick-red beneath the sunburn which he 
had not yet lost. He was rather fond of under- 
rating himself; but this might after ail explain 
one or two little peculiarities in the Baroness's 
manner toward himself. There was almost an 
apology conveyed in Lowe's voice when he spoke 
again. 

" It's a beastly task to set a fellow, but . . . 
cannot do it myself, you know. We're in it 
now; we must go on, and . . . and Lena 
is worth it. I turn off here . . . g'night!" 

Charles Mistley stared vacantly at the receding 
figure. How well he knew it! How familiar to 
him was every little trick of speech, every slow 
movement, every glance! There was no variety 
in Laurance Lowe; and as the young fellow 
stood watching the bent head and upright form, 
a strange sense of monotony came over him. 
The very words still ringing in his ears were such 
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as the old man had used on a hundred previous 
occasions: "1 turn oflF here . . . g^night" 
Simply stating the fact, and expressing no sug- 
gestion of regret that their ways should separate. 
Then the quick pressure of his waxen fingers, 
accompanied by a little forward inclination of the 
body. It was all so old ... so desperately 
familiar. And yet how little . . . how 
pitifully little . . . did he know of the real 
man! The heart beneath that loosely-fitting 
coat» and the brain under the jaunty yet pathetic 
old opera-hat, were alike closed and illegible. 
Who could say what echoes of a bygone time, 
what shadows of a former existence, flitted 
through that fallow mind? The foriom old 
man, as he walked rapidly through the deserted 
streets, was a monument to the memory of Love, 
Hope, and Ambition — dead years ago, and buried. 

Charlie was for a moment prompted to run 
after him, to walk with him, and conduct him 
safely to his own door, but he hesitated, and it 
was too late. The lone old fellow did not ask 
such little attentions; they would have surprised 
him, and probably he would prefer being left 
alone. 

** I wonder," said the young sailor to himself, 
as he turned and walked quickly in the opposite 
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direction, " I wonder if I will ever come to 
that!" 

Laurance Lowe's cold-blooded suggestion bore 
rapid fruit. The following afternoon Charles 
Mistley called at the house where the Baroness 
de Nantille had for the time taken rooms. This 
was in an unfrequented street leading eastward 
from Portland Place. As the young sailor turned 
the corner into Duke Street, he descried the 
graceful figure of Monsieur Jacobi at the far end, 
going in the opposite direction. This caused 
hifn to slacken his pace so as to allow the vio- 
linist time to get round the corner before he rang 
the bell of number thirty-seven. 

The Baroness was at home. Charles Mistley 
gave his name, and after a short delay was re- 
quested to step upstairs. As he entered the 
drawing-room, she rose from a seat near the 
window to greet him, but did not advance a 
single step. 

In deference to her foreign custom, the young 
Englishman bowed without offering his hand. 
He noticed that the Baroness was pale. Then he 
broke the momentary silence without displaying 
the least sign of embarrassment or hesitation : 

'* Miss Wright is not here? "-he said quietly. 

" No." 
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" But this is her day, is it not, madame ? " 

"No; she comes to me to-morrow." 

" Ah — ^1 have deranged you for nothing, then. 
I thought 1 would find Miss Wright here. 1 
wished to tell her that 1 have received seats for 
a theatre to-night . . ." 

He made a movement as if he would go, then 
he appeared to change his mind. 

"1 have never had an opportunity, madame," 
he said, ''of expressing my sympathy. Since 1 
had the pleasure of meeting you last year, you 
have had a great misfortune, I believe." 

The Baroness bowed her beautiful head and 
resumed her seat with a peculiar smoothness of 
action, motioning her visitor to sit down at the 
same time. 

"You are very kind," she said in a low voice, 
expressive of greater emotion than the occasion 
would seem to demand. " 1 have passed through 
certain misfortunes . . . too long to narrate 
even to such a patient listener as yourself." 

Charlie had not accepted her invitation to seat 
himself. Instead of so doing he advanced to* 
ward the window, and was leaning against the 
woodwork, looking down at her. 

"I was not aware," he said, "until just lately 
tiut you had the misfortune to be a Russian sub- 
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ject. Any one of that nationality is interesting 
to me, as you are perhaps aware. My father 
was connected with Russia for many years, and 
now my brother . . . has followed in his 
footsteps." 

The Baroness made no reply. 

** But 1 do not wish to awaken disagreeable 
memories, madame; all 1 desire is to express my 
sympathy and my readiness to be of any service 
to you. It is the least an Englishman can do in 
his own country, which is not exactly renowned 
for its sympathy toward strangers." 

The Baroness raised her head, but she did not 
look at him. She appeared to be studying the 
pattern of the dingy lace curtain. Her companion 
saw her eyelids quiver for a moment — then she 
spoke in her smooth monotone. 

'*Do not call me — 'madame,'" she said. "1 
am not . . . madame. I took my mother's 
title for the sake of convenience, in London." 

Charles Mistley looked down at her without be- 
traying surprise; but he changed colour slightly. 

* ' That only makes your claim upon rny serv- 
ices the stronger," he said, after a pause. 

The Baroness bowed her head silently, and 
said : 

''Monsieur, 1 have no claim upon your serv- 
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ices. On the contrary, you are the last Eng- 
lishman to whom 1 should apply in case 1 re- 
quired assistance! " 

•• 1 do not understand . . ." 

"You will do so, however, when I tell you 
that my real name is Marie Bakovitch." 

"Marie . . . Bakovitch!" repeated the 
Englishman slowly — "Marie . . . Bako- 
vitch!" 

She raised her cold blue eyes to his, watching 
keenly the effect of the revelation she had just 
made. 

"Then," she said, "your brother has told 
you?" 

" No— Colonel Wright told me." 

"And now do you understand why I can 
claim no disinterested service from you ?" 

" No," he said simply. 

She laughed, a little short laugh. 

" You Englishmen — ^are so aggravatingly chiv- 
alrous," she said. "With us it is different — 
women are nearer to the men in Russia." 

" 1 do not understand, mademoiselle," said the 
young sailor gravely, "why you have told me 
this." 

" No ? " She raised her eyes to his again. He 
would have been blind had he not understood 
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what he read there. '*It is a long story," she 
continued, '*and . . . perhaps an old one. 
Also, it is not cheerful, for it is the story of a 
mistake/' 

"Tell it to me," he said quietly. 

"Eighteen months ago, immediately after your 
brother left England, 1 had a long and serious ill- 
ness. Through it I was nursed by my maid — a 
child of sixteen, assisted by my . . . friend, 
Ivan Meyer. When I recovered sufficiently to 
take an interest in life I learnt from him that he 
was impatiently awaiting the moment when he 
could leave me to return to Russia. There had 
been in my native town a reign of terror, and 
among the first to be arrested on suspicion was 
my father — a noted loyalist, a faithful Govern- 
ment servant. It is thus . . . monsieur . . • 
that Nihilists are made." 

"Then," said the Englishman, "you have 
changed." 

"Yes, I have changed." 

" I am sorry for it." 

"Why?" 

"Because," said Charlie, "it brings you into 
contact with such men as Monsieur Jacobi." 

Marie Bakovitch looked up sharply, but he 
avoided meeting her eyes. 
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'* What do you know of Monsieur Jacob! ? " 

Charlie shrugged his broad shoulders con* 
temptuously. 

"Nothing, mademoiselle." 

••But you *a/^ him." 

"Well . . . scarcely. I have never had 
the necessary energy to hate any one yet I do 
not like him." 

"It is of Jacobi," continued the girl, "that I 
have totdl; it is against him that 1 must ask 
your help. Remember, 1 do not ask it for my- 
self, for 1 do not fear him. It is for Lena Wright 
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Marie Bakovitch looked up somewhat sud- 
denly. She met her companion's eyes fixed 
upon her face. 

"Yes," he said; "goon." 

" He is connected with several secret societies, 
political and otherwise. Notably the 'Brother- 
hood of Liberty,' of which he pretends to be the 
London chief. For some months he has been 
scheming to obtain money from Lena Wright 
for the purposes of the Brotheriiood." 

"1 thought money would come in some- 
where." 

"Yes, all Jacobi*s plots are connected with 
money sooner or later. He heard from sources 
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unknown to me that she will be comparatively 
rich some day, and he has been endeavouring to 
persuade her to borrow this money; it is a large 
sum." 

** You have not told me what hold he has over 
her." 

** He has represented that the Brotherhood has 
agencies and connections all over the world, and 
bv these means he could, with the aid of a cer- 
tain sum of ready money, obtain immediate in- 
formation as to the safety, or otherwise, of your 
• . . brother Winyard. She • . . 1 think 
she " 

"Yes, "'said Charlie gravely, **I understand. 
But how did he get to know of this? he has 
surely had no opportunity . . ." 

*' He learnt it from me." 

*' From you ? You said just now that you did 
not fear him." 

"Not now. He can do nothing now — now 
that I— that you ..." 

"Ah!" said the Englishman, "1 understand. 
He has been threatening you with the disclosure 
of your real name. You need not have feared 
that, mademoiselle. No one except my brother 
could have harmed you . . . and he would 
not have done it." 
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She sat before him on a low chair. Her face 
was hidden from him, and as he looked down 
upon her he could only see the soft coils of flaxen 
hair and the white curve of her neck. But he 
heard the long-drawn, sobbing breath; he saw 
the quick rise of her shoulders. Assuredly he 
read these signs aright 

"It was not that, monsieur," she mumuired, 
in little more than a whisper. 

"Mademoiselle," he said quickly, "we must 
waste no time. 1 am deeply grateful — more 
grateful than ever 1 can hope to express — for the 
confidence you have placed in me. You said 
just now that . . . Jacobi pretends to be the 
London chief of this Brotherhood; have you 
doubts about the truth of his assertion ?" 

"Yes; I know that such a Society exists, and 
that its headquarters are in Rotterdam; but 1 be- 
lieve Jacobi is no member of it. He has repre- 
sented himself to be its chief, simply for the 
purpose of obtaining money. He has, in fact, 
deceived us alL" 

"Thank you. May 1 ask when you next as- 
semble.^" 

" To-morrow afternoon in this room, and Miss 
Wright is to be present as a probationary mem- 
ber — ^three o'clock is the hour." 
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"To-morrow at three. Thank you. You 
may leave everything to me, mademoiselle. I 
have a friend — Laurance Lowe. He will doubt- 
less know about this * Brotherhood of Liberty ' — 
the real one, I mean. I will endeavour to do 
everything in as quiet and seamanlike a manner 
as 1 can. I shall see you to-morrow afternoon." 

With a bow he left her, walking slowly as 
though allowing her time to call him back if she 
had so desired. But she remained motionless, 
and did not even return his formal salutation. 

Through the open window came the sound of 
his firm footstep on the pavement below, dying 
away in the perspective of sound that travelled 
over the grimy roofs in one continuous roar of 
life from Oxford Street, and the neighbouring 
busy haunts of men. 

The dull, smoky twilight came on apace. The 
red glow faded into purple, and imperceptibly 
assumed a neutral gray at last. Still Marie Bako- 
vitch sat there with bowed head and lifeless 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Lena's singing-lesson the following aftonoon 
was interrupted by the arrival of Monsieur Jacobi. 
This gentleman was accompanied by his friend 
Mr. Ryan, a keen-eyed individual, who was ever 
ready to espouse the cause of the oppressed of 
every nationality, provided there was money to 
be made at it Presently a feeble-minded English 
lady of uncertain age arrived, and immediately 
behind her a mild-mannered German gentleman 
of short sight and unkempt hair. 

This was the first time Lena had met the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Liberty, and she was 
divided between an inclination to laugh and a 
desire to run away. But everybody was desper- 
ately serious. Monsieur Jacobi was suave and 
gentlemanly as usual, but not entirely at his ease. 
His hold over the Baroness de Nantille, as she 
was still called, had never been very secure, and 
he instinctively felt that it was slipping from 
him day by day. However, the man was p)OS- 
sessed of a certain superflcial courage — a t>'pe of 
bravery which shines in the presence of women, 
but goes no distance among men. 

3l6 
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There was just enough mystery in the pro- 
ceedings to content the English maiden lady and 
the short-sighted Teuton without unnecessarily 
aggravating the Baroness. When all were seated, 
not at a table, but round the room, without for- 
mality, Monsieur Jacobi began speaking: 

'*! have considered it necessary," he said, "to 
call the London branch of this Brotherhood to- 
gether, for the purpose of deciding a question of 
some importance. It is usual for myself and Sec- 
retary Ryan to decide such minor questions as 
may arise, but we feel that this is beyond our 
jurisdiction." 

Here Monsieur Jacobi paused, and assumed a 
demeanour expressive of some hesitation in the 
choice of words necessary to proceed with a 
somewhat diflTicult task. The German gentle- 
man took the opportunity of ejaculating *' Goot ! " 
which monosyllable was allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The English lady gazed admiringly 
with the weakest of eyes at the speaker, and 
rubbed her yellow hands nervously together. 
Secretary Ryan lay back in his chair, looking in- 
tensely business-like and practical. Lena began 
to feel that she was in what Charlie would call a 
*' mess "; but, like her mother, she was endowed 
with a certain amount of pluck, and she waited 
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patiently, glancing occasionally at the Baroness's 
scornful face. 

"I need not tell you." continued Monsieur 
Jacobi, with some emotion, "that our move- 
ments are again hampered by the poverty of the 
Brotherhood. It is the old, sad story. The rich 
oppress us by their very riches. Against this 
demon we fight in vain. And yet, who can say 
that it is in vain? Is it for nothing that we 
work? Is it for nothing that those of us who 
possess certain means give what we have to the 
cause?" 

"Goot!" observed the German, who was 
penniless. 

"No; let us go on with our woi^ and hope 
that in the fulness of time — perhaps when none 
of us are left to witness it — ^the fruit may grow 
and ripen. It is enough for us to know that 
while assisting our poorer brethren, we are sow- 
ing the glorious seeds of liberty." 

"Hear, hear!" said Secretary Ryan. He al- 
ways said "hear, hear," after the word "liberty." 

"And now — now at the moment when we are 
almost paralyzed by the want of funds, one 
among us has come forward willingly and nobly 
with open hands. My friends, are we to accept 
this generous gift ? It is to answer this question 
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that I have called you together. I do not desire 
to bias you in either direction. Heaven knows 
we want the money badly; we all know to what 
good use it will be put. But are we to lose sight 
of the fact that it must necessarily be obtained 
with some secrecy? Are we to overlook the 
possibility of misunderstanding, of misconcep- 
tion, that will hang over our own heads ? My 
friends ... I will say no more; my opinion 
must not be permitted to influence your de- 
cision." 

'*No, no," cried Ryan; "let us have your 
opinion." 

Monsieur Jacobi hesitated for some time. He 
-even succeeded in looking bashful. Lena glanced 
at the Baroness, and saw that her eyes were fixed 
on the door. 

" Well . . ." began Jacobi. " If it is your 
wish 1 will speak. Now — listen to me " 

At this moment the door opened, and Charles 
Mistley entered the room, alone. In one com- 
prehensive glance he took in the situation, noting 
the position of every person in the room. He 
closed the door, and stood with his back against 
it. 

**No," he said imperturbably. '*Listeh to 
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Jacobi half rose from his seat, and then sank 
back again with rather a sickly smile. Ryan 
made no movement whatever, but his unhealthy 
face assumed an ashen-gray. The maiden lady 
and the German sat gazing weakly at the stalwart 
intruder. Noiselessly the Baroness rose from her 
seat, and crossed the room to where Lena sat; 
and there she stood, waiting. 

Lena felt that the whole situation was intensely 
funny from an observer's point of view ; but un- 
fortunately she was an actor in the comedy^ 
which sadly altered the matter. However, 
Charles Mistley had too much tact to treat the af- 
fair jocosely. He looked gravely round him, and 
then spoke in a deliberately authoritative voice. 

*M am sorry," he said, "to disturb matters, 
but . . ; 1 think Monsieur Jacobi knows 
who I am. If he should require any explana- 
tion he knows where to find me . . ." 

Jacobi shrugged his shoulders indifferently,, 
while Ryan watched him furtively. 

"Will you come with me now?" continued 
Mistley, addressing Lena. 

There was a sad lack of dramatic effect about 
the whole affair. No one jumped to his feet and 
drew a firearm from his breast-pocket. There 
was no need for the sailor to assume a defiant at- 
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titude, and hurl back his assailants. In fact, the 
proceedings were decidedly tame. Charles Mist- 
ley not only succeeded in performing his task 
quietly and in a seamanlike manner, as he had 
promised, but went farther, and rendered the 
whole affair a lamentably dull incident. This is 
to be regretted ; the loss, great though it may be 
to the world in general, is essentially one affect- 
ing the chronicler of these events. So much 
might have been made of it. What pictures 
might have been drawn of the huge mariner, 
barricaded by such movable pieces of furniture as 
he could lay hands on, standing in front of the 
trembling Lena, brandishing a chair over the 
muddled head of the shortsighted German! 

Nothing of a dramatic nature occurred. Lena 
rose from her seat, and crossing the room, she 
stood beside Charlie, experiencing a sudden sense 
of comfort and relief at the mere contact of his 
sleeve, which touched her shoulder. 

** I do not know," said Charlie to the assembled 
Brotherhood, *'and it is not my business to in- 
quire, who is implicated in this swindle, and 
who among you are dupes; but it may be of 
some interest to you to learn that that man 
. . . there . . . Jacobi — is a common 
swindler. He is no more the London chief of 
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the Brotherhood of Liberty than I am. Such a 
society exists, and I have been in communication 
with the authorities at its headquarters in Rotter- 
dam. It has transpired that Jacobi was once a 
clerk in their office; and they are at present some- 
what anxious for his address, with a view to the 
recovery of some funds which he, by mistake, 
removed from their cash-box, and omitted to re- 
store. It is only fair to you. Monsieur Jacobi, to 
inform you that in the course of my inquiries 1 
am afraid the Brotherhood must have learnt that 
you are in London." 

Then he opened the door, and by way of in- 
timating to Lena to pass out in front of him, he 
touched her arm slightly. It was not his habit 
to do this, as it is with some men. Lena noted 
the little touch, and somehow, to her, it said 
much that Charlie never allowed to appear in 
his intercourse with her. There was a sense 
of protection, a hint, as it were, of brotherly 
affection and reliability in this rare exhibition of 
feeling, slight though the indication of it might 
be. 

At the head of the stairs he stopped. 

"You will find Mr. Lowe downstairs," he 
said. " I must go back and see after the Baron- 
ess. Walk on slowly toward Bedford Place; I 
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will catch you up. My mother expects us all to 
afternoon tea, as arranged yesterday.'* 

He watched her descend the stairs, and heard 
Laurance Lowe come forward to meet her; then 
he turned, and coolly reentered the room where 
the so-called Brotherhood was still assembled. 

With a vague feeling of unreality Lena passed 
out of the house with Laurance Lowe. Mechanic- * 
ally she noticed a sturdy, sailor-like man walk- 
ing slowly past the house. This son of the Deep 
assumed such an exceedingly innocent air of 
exaggerated non-recognition at the sight of Lau- 
rance Lowe, that had Lena had her usual keen- 
ness of observation at command, she could not ' 
have failed to detect that he was connected with 
Charlie's seamanlike manoeuvre. 

Lowe said nothing for some minutes. He 
walked slowly by the girl's side in unemotional 
silence. Before they had gone many yards Lena 
stopped short. 

'* Has Charlie gone back," she said, with sud- 
den realization of it all, 'Mnto . . . that 
room alone ? " 

** Yes," replied Lowe. "He will catch us uf> 
presently." 

She made a little movement as if to retrace het 
footsteps. 
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" But . . . but." she exclaimed, " we can- 
not let him do that! There are three men . . ." 

" It is all right," said Lowe, walking on; "Char- 
lie knows the sort of men he has to deal with." 

Nevertheless, he glanced back at the comer of 
the street to see if Charlie had come out of the 
house yeL 

They walked on together. There were a hun- 
dred questions Lena wished to ask, but she was 
restrained by a feeling of humiliation or shyness. 
Lowe appeared to be in no hurry to explain mat- 
ters. To judge from his manner, it would appear 
that Lena had just come from her singing-lesson. 
This method of slurring over diflficulties by silence 
is a t^ribly fascinating one, mistaken though 
it may be. It grows upon us as it had grown 
upon Laurance Lowe; and, like any other halrit, 
the tendrils it throws out over the mind are 
stronger than we believe. 

Before they had gone far they heard a quick 
footstep behind them, and Charies Mistley came 
to Lena's side. They were in Portland Place, and 
2S he joined them he beckoned to the driver of a 
hansom-cab. There seemed to be no question 
of Lowe getting into the cab with Lena. He 
nodded, and as he beckoned to a second driver, 
Charlie took his seat at Lena's side. 
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The young sailor began his explanation at 
once. 

''Lena," he said, *'onIy Lowe and myself 
know of this, and it will be better to keep the 
whole affair quiet for some time yet. Of course, 
it is not quite the right thing for you to keep 
it secret from your mother; but later . . • 
later, perhaps . . . when Win is home again,, 
you can tell her all about it.' 

Lena turned slowly toward him. She was 
leaning back in the cab, while he sat forward 
with his gloved hands resting on the door. They 
were passing down Oxford Street, and the 
smoothness of the pavement rendered it unnec- 
essary for her to raise her voice. 

*'When Win comes home!" she repeated 
wonderingly. *' What has Win to do with it ?" 

She was fully convinced that whatever he 
might know, he could not have guessed at her 
motive for joining the Brotherhood of Liberty. 
That, at all events, was never to be disclosed. 
But Charles Mistley had provided for this. 

**The Baroness de Nantille," he said, "is Marie 
Bakovitch!" ' 

She seemed to be slowly forcing the realization 
of his words into her own mind. At the first 
thought it appeared to be an impossibility; but 
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gradually, as she looked back over her acquain- 
tanceship with the Baroness, the thing seemed 
possible, and finally she felt that there was no 
doubt about the truth of her companion's state- 
ment 
After a short pause Chariie continued: 
" I have acted in the matte/ as I think Win 
himself would have done. Of course, I do not 
pretend to know much of these diplomatic af- 
fairs, but ... it seems to me, Lena . . . 
that nothing must be disclosed, even to the 
Colonel, just yet By chance 1 learnt about 
Jacobi from the Baroness herself — some day 1 
will tell you all about it It is a long story to 
begin now. When I went back just now, she 
told me that Ivan Meyer, the man to whom she 
is . . . engaged — is coming to-morrow. 
She will write a note to you to-night, saying 
that she is leaving London suddenly, and cannot 
give you any more singing-lessons." 

Then they drove on for some time without 
speaking. Presently Lena began to realize that 
all the events of the last half-hour were the re- 
sult of forethought and deliberate organization. 
Every little mishap had been provided for, every 
moment had been utilized, and every action pre- 
meditated by the good-natured lazy sailor, who 
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invariably maintained that he was the poorest 
organizer living. 

She saw it all, and yet she could not begin to 
thank him. At last she spoke. 

" How stupid I have been! *' she said. " How 
idiotic and weak you must think me, Charlie! " 

''No," he replied. ''No . . . I think 
. . . well, it does not matter much what I 
think, because here we are in Bedford Place; and 
there is my respected mother at the window. It 
was arranged that 1 should bring you here from 
your singing-lesson — if you remember." 



CHAPTER XXin 

^ Charles Mistley never gave Lena the full ac- 
count of his discovery of Jacobi's little plot Ic 
is so easy to put off an explanation till a more 
convenient occasion, which somehow never 
arises. From Lowe she could learn nothing — 
explanation was not his forte. 

And so the subject was shelved, partly with 
deliberate intention on the part of the young 
sailor, partly by the advent of a more momen- 
tous question. Jacobi disappeared, and never re- 
turned into Lena's life to wake up memories best 
left to sleep. Marie Bakovitch left England with 
Ivan Meyer. Some years later Mrs. Mistley 
heard of her in Paris, recognizing the beautiful 
Russian giil in a vivacious French description of 
the "ravishing" wife of a rising young artist It 
would have been easy enough for the gay littie 
Englishwoman to have made the acquaintance of 
the blonde belle of a Paris season had she desired 
to do so; but women are more charitably inclined 
toward each other than the world is generally 
pleased to suppose, and the mother of Winyard 

and Charles Mistley felt that it was better to 
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avoid recalling to the mind of Madame Ivan 
Meyer the fact that she had once been called 
Marie Bakovitch. 

On the day completing the eighteenth month 
after Winyard Mistley's departure there was a 
dinner-party at the house in Seymour Street. 
Any disinterested and experienced matron, watch- 
ing the arrival of the guests from between the 
laths of a Venetian blind, would unhesitatingly 
have prophesied a slow and wearisome evening 
for the guests at this entertainment. There were 
no ladies — ''absolutely no ladies, my dear" — 
except Mrs. Mistley, Lena, and her mother. 

The only young man was Charles Mistley, and 
he was handicapped by the presence of half a 
dozen veterans — white-haired old warriors, who 
were desperately attentive and vastly gallant to 
the ladies, more especially to Lena; sturdy old 
rolling-stones, with an inexhaustible fund of an- 
ecdotes, little calculated to entertain the fair. 
These old stagers, however, did weighty justice 
to the delicacies set before them, and were 
mightily pleased with the manner in which they 
each and severally entertained the ladies. 

Mrs. Wright led the way to the drawing-room 
at the first opportunity, and the old fellows were 
left to pull down their waistcoats with a grave 
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sense of satisfaction at the sidlful manner in 
which they had kept up the spirits of the as- 
sembly. 

It was rather a remarkable fact that, consider- 
ing the previous hilarity, no sound of mirth 
uavelled from the dining-room to the drawing- 
room in the lengthy interval that supervened be- 
fore the gentlemen rose from the table. 

When they at length trooped into the drawing- 
room, they found the two elder ladies sitting to- 
gether near the fireplace, while Lena stood in the 
narrow window, taking advantage of the last 
rays of daylight to complete some piece of 
needlework. 

The old men grouped themselves round the 
two elder ladies, and conversation was the im- 
mediate resulL These two women of the world 
knew how to "take" their ancient admirers. 
They knew the style of conversation that inter- 
ested them; they laughed readily at somewhat 
feeble old jokes. Thus these veteran actors acted 
to each other, knowing all the time that it could 
be but in vain. Mrs. Mistiey knew that these 
travellers had been called together to discuss the 
probable fate of her son. The old m^n surely 
knew something of a parent's love; they must 
have known that this smiling, gray-haired woman 
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was bearing with her such a weight of cruel sus- 
pense as only a woman could carry without 
sinking beneath the burden. And yet, forsooth, 
they talked of the ** season," of Parliamentary 
reputations made and lost, and other matters of 
equal importance, throwing in their little jokes 
and helping each other cunningly with a ready 
chorus of meaningless laughter. 

The fading light of the sunset was fully re- 
flected on Lena's face as she stood in the recess 
of the tall window, working deftly. Charlie, 
leaning against the wall opposite to her, was 
looking at her absently. One would hardly have 
thought that he was noting the little painful 
droop of her eyelids when she ceased speaking. 
He had not the reputation of a keen observer. 

"Lena." 

"Yes." 

The girl looked up from her work with her 
ready smile, which had of late grown almost 
mechanical. 

"At last — ^at last I am going to do some- 
thing." 

"To do something," she repeated, with ready 
interest. 

"Yes. I have made a mighty resolution to be 
a hammer in future instead of an anvil." 
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"I am very glad," she said, in a more serious 
tone, though still treating the matter lightly. 
" It is to be hoped that it will prove beneficial to 
humanity." 

" Do you know," he said, with sudden gravity » 
" that you are looking desperately ill ? " 

She raised her eyes to his with a little defiant 
stare of surprise. 

"Are you going to study medicine?" she 
asked, returning to her needlework. 

He made no pretence of smiling, and contia- 
ued quietly: 

" You have a look about the eyes which, by 
some mysterious method, conveys to my slow 
brain the impression that you dread waking in 
the morning, and . . . consequently wake 
all the earlier." 

She turned suddenly, and, placing both her 
hands on the woodwork of the window, she 
looked between her wrists into the quiet street 
Her profile, pure and almost painfully refined in 
its beauty, was all he could see. The movement 
brought her closer to him, and once she swayed 
a little to one side, so that her dress touched his 
sleeve. He looked down at her gently, noting 
the slim straightness of her figure, the firm curve 
of her lips. She was very strong in her sdf* 
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suppression; but compared to his, her strength 
was as nothing. 

"This atmosphere of suspense is killing you," 
he continued, in his monotonous voice. "It is 
all very well for these old folks — they can stand 
it. Perhaps their senses are a little duller than 
ours ; but for us it is desperately trying. I have 
felt it for some time . . . and . . . and 
I have watched its effect upon you. It shows 
more than you quite realize, 1 think. I am not 
a particularly sensitive fellow, or nervous, you 
know; and if 1 feel it, it must be pretty bad." 

"You make me feel quite interesting," she 
said, with a little laugh, which, however, ceased 
abruptly, and she closed her lips hurriedly. 

He continued to look down at her gravely for 
some moments ; then he turned, and glanced out 
of the window indifferently. 

"Your left hand is trembling at the present 
mom.ent," he said in a lower tone. " It may be 
— of course — that it is resting on the nerve ; but 
your mother is looking this way . . . also 
mine." 

She let her hand drop, almost impatiently, to 
her side. Presently she resumed her work, and 
took no notice of him for some moments. 

** What has all this to do with your virtuous 
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resolutions?" she asked slowly and almost 
coldly. 

** To-day is Tuesday," he replied; "on Friday 
I start for Central Asia. I am going to seek 
Win." 

She grew very pale; the colour even left her 
lips. Chariie continued to gaze out of the win- 
dow. 

" But he said that no one had to be sent before 
twenty-one months — ^twelve weeks yeL" 

" Central Asia," replied Charlie, " does not be- 
long to Win. 1 can go there if I want to; 1 will 
risk disobeying his instructions. The old gentle- 
men were rather difficult to deal with on that 
subject; but I succeeded at last in convincing 
them that it was best for me to go. I have ar- 
ranged about my leave of absence." 

" Then," said she decisively, "you think there 
is something wrong ? " 

" Yes. 1 am afraid there is something wrong." 

She was still working at the little silken trifle, 
through which the needle slipped at regular in- 
tervals. 

"Tell me . . ." she whispered, "what 
you are afraid of • • . what you think has 
happened. Tell me if you have given up all 
. . . hope!" 
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*'No, there is no question of giving up yet; 
there is every hope, every chance in his favour. 
Win is very tough; we are a tough race. I 
think he may have been delayed by a hundred 
mishaps, at which it is impossible to guess. 
When 1 am gone, Lena, it will be your task to 
. . . to keep my mother up to the mark. It 
is so much easier to be plucky when there are 
plucky people around one." 

'* 1 will try," she said simply. 

"And I will keep you posted up as to my 
whereabouts. If I miss him — if we pass each 
other on the way, you should be able to stop me 
somewhere; the Colonel is arranging all that. 
But — after all, if 1 wander about there, say, for a 
year or so, it does not matter much. A year 
more or less out of an idle life is of no great con- 
sequence." 

He stopped, and looked down at her with his 
lazy, placid smile. Presently she looked up, and 
met his eyes. 

"Yours is not an idle life, Charlie," she said. 
*'I have realized that lately. I will never call 
you lazy again. It is only your manner." 

" By the by," he said suddenly, as if recollect- 
ing himself, "I will leave this cross with you. 
It is the thing Akr^l bought from Win at Kizil 
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Arvat It is no good my taking it out there 
again. I will fasten it to your watch-chain. Al- 
low me — no one is looking. It is all right! " 

He made a movement as if to join the others. 
It was a silent suggestion that she should do the 
same; but she remained motionless, and for some 
reason he did not carry out his purpose. 

" Chariie/' she said, looking past him into the 
deserted street, ** do you remember one night 
long ago . • • it was the first time that we 
danced so much together — ^the first time we 
found out • • . how well we • • . got 
on with each other ? " 

"Yes," he replied with a peculiar dull look 
upon his face. " Yes, I remember." 

" You look now just as you looked then," she 
continued vaguely. ''There is no change in 
your appearance; you are as big and strong and 
. . . and reliable as ever. Your manner is 
apparently the same. But there is a change 
somewhere — there is a change in you or in 
me. What is it — where is it — how is it, Char- 
lie ? Is it in you, or is it in me ? " 

" I expect," he suggested restlessly, ** that it is 
in both. We are getting older, you see. People 
cannot grow older without changing a little, and 
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it is generally supposed to be a change for the 
better." 

** But— but this is not for the better." 

**1 believe," he said lightly, **that the whole 
thing is a creation of your own imagination. 
You admit that 1 am the same; 1 know that you 
are unaltered — where can the change be?" 

** Yet — you must admit that there is a differ- 
ence. Things are not as they used to be." 

** It is the way of the world," he replied with 
a mirthless laugh. ** Things never are as they 
used to be. No — Lena, 1 admit nothing. There 
is an old gentleman opening the piano prepara- 
tory to asking you to sing. 1 must go and help 
him." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

So Charles Mistley tranquilly began his simple 
arrangements for a journey he was destined never 
to take. 

Suspense, like all mortal things, must have an 
end; and for the watchers in Seymour Street the 
end was drawing near. It came at last, on the 
Thursday morning, just tu-enty-four hours be- 
fore the time fixed by Charlie for his departure. 

Lena was still in her room, although the punc- 
tual breakfast-bell had been rung some minutes 
before. She was in the act of fixing a little 
brooch at her throat, when there was a hurried 
knock at the door, and the sound of the Colonel's 
voice, vibrating with emotion, followed instan- 
taneously. 

"Lena— Lena!" 

"Yes, papa," she answered quietly enough. 
Then she stood motionless with her back to the 
window, watching the door. 

" May 1 come in, Lena ? " 

"Yes!" She knew that there was news at 

last 

Then the door opened. For a moment Lena 
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experienced a strong desire to laugh aloud. The* 
Colonel entered the room hastily ; in one hand h^ 
flourished a Submarine Telegraph form, in the 
other was the bread-knife, with little scraps of 
brown paper adhering to its edge. 

*'Mistley is at Vienna!'' he gasped. **He is 
at Vienna! Thank God for this! ** 

He threw the bread-knife upon the bed, and 
presently went there and rashly sat upon it. 

**Yes," said Lena quietly. She was still en- 
gaged with her brooch, and now she turned to 
look into the glass. 

**Lena," exclaimed her father, '*do you hear 
me — do you understand ? He is at Vienna — he 
is safe! Here is the telegram — ^they have just 
brought it!" 

He held the paper toward her. She saw the 
action, and noted mechanically the slips of blue 
paper pasted on to the white telegram form. She 
remembered wishing with all her strength to step 
forward and take that paper; then there came a 
sudden blank — a sense of utter, boundless vacu- 
ity, and she found her mother's comforting arms 
around her. 

At breakfast the telegram was discussed word 
by word. It was not entirely satisfactory upon: 
closer investigation. 
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" Safe, hut quite knocked up. Can you come 
tome}'' 



'**Can you come to me?' . . ," repeated 
Colonel Wright, with a fierce look in his eyes, as 
he swallowed a hasty breakfast. "Can 1 go to 
him ? That is like Mistley. As if the fellow did 
not know . . . as if he didn't know! And 
yet he puts it like that; it is Mistley all through." 

Presently Lena drove off to Bedford Place with 
the news. The morning was fresh and invigo- 
rating, with just a suspicion of autumnal sharp- 
ness in the clear atmosphere. Never had London 
appeared so fair to Lena — never had the world 
appeared so bright. The very drudges dusting 
the steps and black-leading the scrapers were not 
ordinary housemaids that morning. For them 
even life seemed to have its pleasures, its joys, 
and its consolation. The dust they caused to fly 
from overworked door-mats actually scintillated 
with gold. 

The patient hansom-cab horse, with his flop- 
ping, nerveless ears, was worthy of all human 
sympathy — the very ordinary hansom flew 
through the rosy air with the speed of the sun- 
god's chariot. 

Mrs. Mistley was standing with her back tc 
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the window, the Times in her hand, when Lena 
entered the room. The remains of breakfast 
upon the table showed that Charlie had already 
left the house. Mrs. Mistley turned her head 
somewhat sharply toward the door when the 
servant opened it. For a moment she looked at 
Lena with a sudden gleam of emotion in her 
calm gray eyes; then she laid aside the news- 
paper and advanced toward her. 

**You have news!" she said, in her pretty, 
tainted English. "Lena, you have news; I can 
see it in your eyes!" 

"Yes," she replied, "I have news. Papa has 
sent me to say that Winyard is all right. He is 
in Vienna — here is a copy of the telegram." 

Mrs. Mistley received the news cheerfully. 
She evinced no surprise, and was by no means 
demonstrative in her joy; in fact, it was hard to 
realize that she had ever felt a moment's anxiety. 
Lena expressed some surprise that Winyard 
should have telegraphed to her father instead of 
his own mother; but Mrs. Mistley thought noth- 
ing of it, explaining that Win knew her wander- 
ing ways. 

*' Charlie is out," she added; "buying a saddle 
or something. He has also gone to see the 
doctor to show his arm, which is as strong a? 
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the other now. I will leave a note for him, in 
case he should come in when I am out" 

An hour after the receipt of Winyard's tele- 
gram Q)lonel Wright was at Charing Cross 
Station. Shortly before the departure of his train 
Mrs. Mistley and Lena arrived. 

It was arranged that if Winyard was seriously 
ill he should be taken to Seymour Street, which 
was quieter and more convenient for an invalid 
than Bedford Place. After a few days* rest the 
move to Broomhaugh could easily be accom- 
plished. 

All this was rapidly settled, and there were 
still three or four minutes to spare. They pro- 
ceeded to walk up and down the broad platform 
somewhat restlessly amid the restless throng. 
To Colonel Wright this comfortable journey was 
nothing; he had secured a good seat, and there 
was no crowd, yet he was not at his ease. 

When Charies Mistley called at Seymour Street 
later in the morning he was told that Colond 
Wright had suddenly left home, but that the 
ladies were in. 

The first person he saw on entering the room 
was his mother comfortably established with 
some needlework in her hands, as if she were 
one of the family. 
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Mrs. Wright and Lena were standing near the 
window studying Bradshaw's ** Railway Guide.'" 

As soon as Mrs. Mistley caught sight of her 
son she rose, and, advancing toward him, took 
his hand, apparently forgetting that she had seen 
him only a few hours before. The action placed 
her rather cleverly between him and the two 
ladies, so that they could not well see his face. 

"Charlie," she said quickly, "we have news 
of Win. I left a note for you at Bedford Place. 
The Colonel has gone to Vienna to bring him 
home, as he is knocked up." 

The young sailor nodded his head gravely. 
Then he advanced toward Mrs. Wright, and 
shook hands silently with her and Lena. He 
was unusually awkward that morning, and looked 
very large and out of plate in the dainty room. 
He stroked his chin with his hand almost nerv- 
ously. 

"I am glad," he said at length; "I am glad!*' 

Then he looked round the room rather help- 
lessly. The chairs were ridiculously small and 
frail compared to his huge frame, and he made 
no attempt to sit down. 

" 1 have just bought a very good saddle," he 
said suddenly, and without any apparent 
sequence of thought. "The man is altering it 
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for me • . . I suppose I can countermand it 
now." 

He smiled a little, and the ladies smiled sym- 
pathetically. The two elder women took an 
ardent interest in that saddle, just as they would 
have taken an interest in Digestive Bread or the 
death of Aldbiades, if Charlie bad brought the 
subject under their notice. 

Then they talked of Vienna and the journey 
there, praising the gifted Mr. Bradshaw, and 
abusing the German railways, until diaries Mist- 
ley took his leave. 

He wandered down Seymour Street in an ab- 
sent-minded manner. 

"I am glad," he murmured to himself; ''yes, 
Itfiff glad!" 

After walking for sDme distance, he drew his 
watch from his pocket, and carried it for some 
time in his hand, as if to have it ready to look at 
SIS soon as he had finished with the thou^t then 
occup)ring his mind. He looked at the face of it 
for some moments without seeing the time ; then 
he suddenly realized what he was doing. 

"By George!" he exclaimed; "by George! I 
am in time for the alternative yet" And, calling 
a cab, he drove rapidly to the Admiralty. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The three ladies were again sitting in the draw- 
ing-room in Seymour Street together. It was the 
Monday morning. Colonel Wright had tele- 
graphed several times from Vienna and other 
towns on the homeward journey. The most im- 
portant item in these messages had been that, 
despite medical advice, Winyard Mistley insisted 
upon coming home at once, and they might be 
expected at eleven o'clock on the Monday morn- 
ing. 

It was after eleven now. The ladies were 
working with a calmness which was perhaps 
slightly overdone. 

''These Continental trains are invariably late,'" 
observed Mrs. Wright, glancing at the clock upon 
the mantelpiece. 

'*Yes," was Mrs. Mistley's reply; **we can 
hardly expect them yet. Colonel Wright did 
wisely, 1 think, in suggesting that none of us 
should go to the station ; there will be noise and 
fuss enough without my being there to agitate 
Win, and make him pretend that he is stronger 
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than he really is. It is much better that Charlie 
should meet them." 

"Where Charlie is," suggested Mrs. Wright 
"there will be no fuss. He possesses the happy 
faculty of doing the right thing at the right mo- 
ment, without appearing to know that he is do- 
ing it" 

"Yes," said Charlie's mother vaguely. She 
was about to say something more, but checked 
herself suddenly; and spreading her work out 
before her, she proceeded to smooth it out with 
deft fingers, patting it here and there, and tug- 
ging it comerwise. While thus occupied, she 
spoke again, without looking up, in a light con- 
versational tone. 

"Do you know," she said, "I cannot quite 
realize that Win is ill. What ailments he has had 
have always come when ... he was away 
. . . from me. I cannot picture to myself 
how he will take it; he has alwa)rs been so well 
and hearty." 

"According to papa's telegram, he is hearty 
still," said Lena gayly, as she carefully selected a 
thread of silk from a parti-coloured tangle. " He 
telegraphed 'Spirits high,' which sounds like a 
meteorological report." 

At this moment the sound of approaching 
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wheels broke upon them all. The vehicle audibly 
stopped at the door. Lena was still striving to 
get the silk somewhere near the eye of the needle. 

Mrs. Mistley laid aside her work. She tried to 
do it as calmly and quietly as she could, but there 
was something dramatic even in her intense self- 
possession. She drew in a long uneven breath, 
and rose from her seat, looking toward the door. 

Already there were footsteps downstairs in the 
hall. Then came a little laugh of one voice only. 
Mrs. Mistley opened the door. 

On the threshold stood Winyard. The Colo- 
nel's arm was round him, and he had one hand 
on the old traveller's shoulder, for he could not 
stand alone. 

Then Mrs. Wright came forward and assisted 
him to a chair. As he sank into it she stooped 
and kissed him. 

" Do not be too kind to me," he said, smiling. 
'*1 am rather weak." 

He looked up to shake hands with Lena. 

At this moment Charlie entered the room. He 
was laden with sundry wraps and packages, 
which he set down absently upon a polished 
table. 

'*The return of the prodigal," he said cheer- 
fully. 
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This brought Mrs. Wright's tiK>ughts back tb 
practical matters. 

" Beef-tea ! " she exclaimed. " You must have 
some beef-tea or some wine! " 

Winyard pointed solemnly at the Colonel 

"Ask him," he said; "1 know nothing about 
iL The affair has lost all interest for me. He 
has taken charge of the matter. 1 am not allowed 
to say what 1 like or what 1 dislike — in fact, 1 am 
the bane of my own life! " 

"Beef-tea," said Colonel Wright severely, as 
he drew off his gloves. *• Yes — beef-tea." 

This was soon brought, and the whole party 
stood round the sick man to see that he consumed 
it 

"And have you done all you wanted to do, 
Win.^" asked Mrs. Mistley presently. 

"Oh yes! " he replied breathlessly, between the 
sips. "Won't you let me off the rest.^ — lam 
getting down to the sediment now!" 

But Colonel Wright was not content with this 
laconic account of his pupils exploits. 

" He has done that and more! " he said exuh- 
ingly. " He has done what no living man has 
done before him, or could hope to do again. He 
has been right through to Peshawur and back. 
He has mapf>ed out every feasible route, noted the 
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position of every well, and obtained every imag- 
inable item of information that the officer com- 
manding a division could require. And that quite 
outside his own diplomatic work, which has been 
carried out to the letter! " 

Such was the home-coming of Winyard Mist- 
ley. 

It was only by degrees that they extracted 
from him the details of his perilous journey. 
How he escaped detection by the readiness of 
his wit. How, encompassed by danger, treach- 
ery, and fanaticism on every side, he came 
through it all by sheer self-reliance and intrepid- 
ity. How he lay for months ill in a Turcoman 
tent, nursed and tended by the simple nomads. 
How, time after time, the combination seemed 
too strong for him to fight against, and how his 
good fortune attended him to the end. But all 
this had to be guessed at by his listeners. The 
story of that unique and wonderful journey was 
never fully told. Partly by aid of their own 
imaginations, partly by persistent questioning, 
they succeeded in putting together a more or less 
connected narrative ; but Winyard's own account 
was decidedly unsatisfactory, as might well have 
been expected. A man cannot tell his own story 
advantageously. There was no one else to tell 
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the tale of Winyard Mistley s achievement, and 
so it was never told. Far away, on the sands of 
the Khivan desert, out of the caravan route, in a 
trackless waste untrodden by the foot of man 
for years together, a few whitened bones, picked 
clean and scattered by the quarrelling vultures, 
lay beneath the gleaming sun, waiting the end of 
all things. This, and nothing more, was what 
remained of the young Englishman's daring com- 
panion during the greater part of his journey, and 
the story of it lay silent with those bones. 

But if the record of the work was lost, the 
fruits were well preserved, and among these the 
Colonel spent many a busy day. The news of 
Winyard's return soon spread among the initiated, 
and the house in Seymour Street was besieged 
by visitors. The results of the journey were, 
however, kept strictly secret, only the Colonel 
and a few experts being allowed to assist the in- 
valid in the work of putting them in order. Ar- 
ticle after article appeared in the Moscow papers, 
calling for further investigation into the careless- 
ness of the avowed Russian agents in Afghanis- 
tan, who could give no details of the passage of 
this dangerous traveller through their midsL 
These writings, hot from the brain of one who, 
even as these lines are penned, is being mourned 
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by the nation he served so well with pen and 
press, were issued with the view of learning 
more of the results of Winyard Mistley's obser- 
vations; but in this object they failed. All that 
the world learnt was that the journey had been 
accomplished, whether alone or with compan- 
ions, whether hasty and superficial or slow and 
searching, never transpired. 

Day by day Winyard regained his strength, 
i'.nd the lines upon his face — lines speaking of 
hardship, hunger, thirst, and anxiety — began to 
disappear. They never quite left him, however, 
but remained there, signs of age upon a young 
face — silent testimonies of forgotten sufferings. 
His appearance had, at first, been rather a shock 
to all who remembered him as he was in former 
days. He was not pale, but the dull brownness 
of his face seemed only to accentuate the drawn 
and weary expression of his features. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A FEW days after Winyard Mistley's return ta 
London, his brother CharBe went to DevonporL 
From there he wrote that he had been offered the 
White Swallow gunboat, destined for service in 
the Pacific Ocean. "Of course I have accepted," 
he wrote; and gave no particulars as to when 
the White Swallow was likely to sail, and of 
what duration her absence from England would 
probably be. 

Mrs. Mistley, who was now established at 
Seymour Street previous to a move northward to 
Broomhaugh, received the letter at the breakfast- 
table. She read part of it aloud, and, as she 
folded it again, gave a little sigh of resignation. 

"Such it is," she said, ** to be the mother of a 
sailor and a soldier. However, I suppose Charlie 
is to be congratulated. He is young to have 
command of a gunboaL" 

" With all his assumed laziness," observed the 
Colonel gravely, "Charlie will push his way up- 
ward through the ruck. He is a fine sailor, 1 am 

sure." 

25a 
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That same afternoon Mrs. Mistley and Mrs. 
Wright went out together, in order, they said, to 
have a quiet afternoon's shopping, as there were 
tnany things to be purchased and sent on to 
Broomhaugh. The mother and son had been 
nearly, a week in Seymour Street, and there was 
now nothing to delay their departure for the 
north. 

The Colonel, being left in charge of the inva- 
lid, proposed a drive in the Park, as the air was 
lovely and the sun not too warm. But Winyard 
languidly expressed a fear that he was not quite 
up to it, innocently ignoring the fact that he had 
walked downstairs alone that morning. Then 
he lay back on his sofa and gently closed his 
«yes, as if composing himself to slumber. 

Presently the Colonel left the room, treading 
noiselessly so as to avoid waking the sleeper. 
Shortly afterward Jhe street-door closed with a 
smothered bang; 

Lena was seated on a low chair near the win- 
dow, the regular click of her needle acting as a 
lullaby to the sufferer. Soon, • however, Win- 
yard slowly unclosed one eye, then the other. 
The click of the needle continued. He turned 
slightly, and lay there watching hen 

Presently he rose gravely from the sofa, and 
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stood for a moment by the mantelpiece, support- 
ing himself with both hands. His back was 
turned toward Lena, and on the lean brown face 
reflected in the mirror there was a strange rest- 
less expression. 

Contrary to her custom, Lena failed to look up. 
She did not even ask him if there was anything 
he might require. Then he slowly turned and 
made his labourious way across the room, assist- 
ing himself with one piece of furniture after 
another. Somehow she forgot to offer him her 
help; somehow he had no pleasantry ready to 
make her smile; and yet neither seemed to notice 
the difference. She continued her work (the 
stitches were unpicked later on, being of very 
peculiar construction), and Mistley stood close at 
hand, looking down upon her bent head. 

There was a humble chair at her side, and into 
this he lowered himself cautiously, after the man- 
ner of an old man. 

"Lena," he said, turning toward her witn a 
hungering look in his eyes — '* Lena, do you think 
that a man can be sure of his own mind if the 
same thought has never left it for nearly two 
years ? " 

She bowed her head lower over her work, 
still striving to make the needle perform its 
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right and proper function, but answered him no 
word. 

He leant forward and took the work from her 
hands, allowing it to fall to the ground. Then 
he quietly took possession of those busy fingers. 

** Answer me," he whispered — ''answer me!" 

"Yes ... I think so," she replied at 
length. 

"Through it all," he said eagerly — "through 
danger and through hope, through work, through 
sleep, through hunger, sickness, and success — 
there has been one thought in my brain. That 
thought . . . was you — Lena . . . you ! " 

Still bending over her imprisoned hands, she 
swayed unconsciously toward him. Then, 
somehow, he found his arms were round her, 
though he had no recollection of placing them 
there. 



Three weeks later, one afternoon as the sun 
began to throw a golden ray from west to east 
up the English Channel, a gunboat moved out 
into Plymouth Sound, and cast her anchor there. 
The ]Vhite Swallow was ready for sea — " ready 
for anything," her young commander said. 
Deeply laden with coal for her long voyage, she 
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was as taut, and trim, and sparkling as paint and 
polished brass could make her. 

Already the strong individuality of the stalwart 
ruler was beginning to make itself discernible 
among the members of her company. The 
White SfwaUcfw was eminently a "quiet" ship. 
There was no shouting, no unnecessary Mowing 
of boatswains' whistles. Everything seemed to 
fit into its place— every man into his duties. And 
yet she was not a gloomy ship, for every man 
looked forward to his six years' absence with 
serenity. 

About an hour before she was due to sail, a 
boat put off from the Dockyard, and in a few 
minutes was alongside the gunboat Seated in 
the stem of this small craft was Laurance Lowe. 
He climbed up the white ladder, and made his 
way aft with slow but assured steps. Charles 
Mistley came forward to meet him, and they 
turned toward the quarter-deck together. 

" It is very good of you to come," said the 
young sailor. 

The old man did not appear to consider that 
this required an answer. He looked round him 
critically with a practised eye. It was not the 
first time that he had trodden the deck of a man- 
of-war, though his recollections of such dated 
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back to the days of the Crimea. He loosened 
the old silk comforter that took the place of a 
top-coat on his spare frame, and said : 

"You are ready?" 

"Yes, we sail in half an hour." 

The young sailor looked across the smooth 
water to where the land rose gently, green and 
tree-clad, toward the blue heights of Dartmoor. 
There was no shadow of fear in his clear eyes, 
no sign of flinching from the dreary years he 
knew he was facing. And thus they stood side 
by side, the old man whose voyage across the 
troubled sea was nearly over (he had made bad 
weather of it, beating up against a head wind all 
the way), and the young sailor — tall, stalwart, 
and self-contained — who, like his companion, 
had met the stress at the very beginning of his 
journey. 

They talked a little in their usual scrappy, un- 
satisfactory manner, and then Laurance Lowe 
beckoned to his boatman to haul up to the lad- 
der. 

He turned, and looked round the vessel once 
more; then he raised his solemn eyes to his com- 
panion's face. They were unusually wide open, 
and Charlie noted the pale blueness of the iris as 
he returned their gaze. 
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''I suppose," said the old man slowly, "I 
suppose " — ^and with a wave of his lean hand he 
designated the vessel — "that you have got the 
object of your ambition now." 

He finished his sentence with the shadow of a 
smile, which could only be seen in his eyes, for 
it did not move the white mustache or narrow 
beard. 

Charlie did not reply at once. He turned to 
take some letters from the hand of a quarter- 
master, and waited till the man had left the 
quarter-deck before answering his companion's 
vague question. 

" I think," he said at last, " that a man has two 
objects in his life. At least it is ... it was 
. . . so with me." 

Laurance Lowe waited silently for him to con- 
tinue. 

Charlie looked around his vessd almost critic- 
aUy. 

" This is one," he said. 

"Yes," murmured Lowe, standing in front of 
him, and looking up into his motionless face 
with lifeless eyes. 

"And the other . . ." continued the sailor, 
slowly meeting his gaze. "And the other — I 
think you know what the other was." 
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** Yes," said Lowe softly, as he held out his 
hand to say farewell. '* Yes • • • I know* 
With me it was her mother." 



THE END 



